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THE NEXT STEP IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


I 

Wuy do we have colleges and universi- 
ties? Why do people send their sons and 
daughters to schools of higher education ? 
Is it for athleties, or for social life, or for 
rest, or for amusements, or to form acquain- 
tances, or to hold student offices, or to learn 
how to be ‘‘go-getters,’’ or simply to train 
their intellects, or to learn how to live as 
they ought to live in a world of human 
beings in which they are placed? In other 
words, what is the purpose of higher educa- 
tion? At the present time there are few 
more important questions than this ques- 
tion. 

The history of higher education in the 
United States may be divided into three 
periods: (1) The classical period; (2) the 
elective period and (3) the period of stu- 
dent activities. 

Whatever else may about the 
classical period it was thorough. It was for 
the few instead of for the many; it was 
more of an end than a means; but it made 
gentlemen of culture of the few and it truly 
developed their mental powers. However, 
its limitations were so great that it had to 
give way to a period better adapted to mod- 
ern conditions and it was succeeded by the 
period of elective studies, introduced by one 
of the greatest men America has ever pro- 
duced, Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus 
of Harvard University. 

The elective system cured many defects 
of the classical system. It broadened and 
enriched the curriculum. It made educa- 
tion something for the many instead of 
something for the few. It tended to make 


be said 
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education a means instead of an end. But, 
in the first place, the elective system gave 
a wrong ideal to students, or better the 


students obtained a wrong ideal while the 
elective system was in vogue. It came into 
the world at the wrong time. It came when 
the selfish doctrines of individualism, com 
petition and laissez-faire were the order of 
the day. Hence, while it made education a 
means, it made it a means of individual, not 


Students 


social advancement. came to 
think of 


would enable them to get ahead of their less 


education as something which 
fortunate rivals rather than as an opportu- 
nity to prepare themselves for the service 
of society. Vicious as this ideal appears 
when fairly examined, it will take the peo- 
ple of the United States a long time yet to 
abandon it. In the second place, the elec- 
tive system became too elective and thereby 
the 
With the introduction of the elective sys- 


sowed seeds of its own destruction. 


tem the demand for new courses became 
great. Teachers, whose old courses were 


ever growing less popular, began to offer 
so-called popular courses in order to outbid 
teachers whose courses seemed more popu- 
lar with students. /Departments became 
jealous of each other because of the enrol! 

With the adoption of the 
scheme of majors and minors, this jealousy 
took the form of rivalry for major students, 
and in order to get them departments in-, 


ment of students. 


augurated a race in the addition of new 
courses, irrespective of whether or not thers 
was any real demand for them. Students, 
alumni and parents also occasionally mad¢ 
demands for additions to the curriculum 
Business men, in particular, asked for the 
teaching of many new and unorganized 


subjects. All seemed possessed with the 
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fallacious notion that the study of one sub- 
ject of knowledge would benefit a person as 
much as the study of any other. They 
said, ‘‘ Any course of study properly pur- 
sued is liberal.’’ Failure of high schools 
to do their work well also foreed the colleges 
to remain partially secondary schools. As 
a result the curriculum not only became 
overcrowded, but began to inelude snap 
courses, courses of high-school but not of 
college grade, and some courses positively 
worthless, until finally there were added a 
great mass of extra-curriculum activities; 
and then was ushered in the third period 
in the history of our system of higher edu- 
cation. 

Extra-curriculum or student activities 
have had a gradual growth. They began in 
a very modest way with literary societies. 
But when students were given this chance 
to organize, they soon seemed to become 
possessed with the organization mania. 
Literary organizations were followed by 
athletic organizations, political organiza- 
tions, musical organizations, social organi- 
zations, class organizations, memorial drive 
organizations, booster organizations, mili- 
tary organizations and other clubs and 
societies too numerous to mention. Few of 
these organizations are bad in themselves, 
although some are better than others; but 
if there is any need or place for them the 
question is, Is that need or place in our 
colleges and universities ? 

Of all the extra-curriculum activities, the 
most important is the Greek letter frater- 
nity. The growth of the fraternity in the 
institutions of higher education in the 
United States has been phenomenal. To- 
day it exerts an influence over the time and 
conduct of its members second only to the 
colleges and universities themselves, if it 
has not assumed first place. Fraternities 
are essentially social, not educational insti- 
tutions. Originally they had a requirement 
of literary work, and under faculty pres- 
sure they to-day are making a pretense of 


helping to maintain scholarship, | 

most part this is only a pretense 

main ideal is not to assist the 

teaching the subjects of the curr 

to maintain the prestige of the frat 

as regards those things which hav: 

be regarded as distinctly fraternity a 
ments. These are to beat their x 
pledging freshmen, to be more popular 
their rivals with the socially promir 
girls on the campus, to give more and bet: 
dancing parties than any other org 
tion, to make a better showing than { 
rivals in the number of representatives t 
can get on athletic teams and into class ay 
other student offices, to maintain the hy 
fraternity house on the campus, and t 
anything proper from the fraternity stand 
point to make their members and their { 
ternity conspicuous. I will leave to Ernest 
W. Mandeville, Perey Marks and Seott 
Fitzgerald the question of the practic: 
drinking and the standard of morals 
college fraternities. Even if the charges 
made by these writers are not true, th: 
remains that most of the members of 
ternities in going to college have not joi 
the college but their fraternities. They ar 
not going to school for chemistry, physies 


geology, biology, mathematics, Englis 


metaphysics, sociology, economics, politica 
science and history, but for their frater 
ties and other extra-curriculum activities 
Another most important extra-curricu 
lum activity is football. From a modest 
beginning this also has grown until it now 
has a prominence on the college campus 
second only to that of the college fraternity 
Starting with a desire of students to pla) 
games with other students for fun and the 
joy of victory, it has developed into an 
advertising and commercial enterprisé 
often overshadowing the curriculum enter- 
prises and always a competitor with them 
Coaches are hired, not to teach football to 
the student body, but to win football games 
Students who are good players often are 
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to go to eollege to play football, 
ey would never have gone if they 
Meiklejohn 


ers have testified as to how the com- 


tt have played football. 


among schools has often resulted in 
ng of students to play football. 
wtball players go to college some of 
.ve so little interest in their studies 
- would never look at a text-book 
nd elass were it for certain 
lity rules; some try to get away with 


not 
num amount of study by choosing 

courses; some skip classes; and 
e even cheat in examinations. They are 
oncerned with the adaptation of con- 
to the changing conditions incident to 


, changing world order brought about by 


ence and invention; they are satisfied if 
ey can get eredit for a touchdown. Stu- 
ts and outsiders are crowded into grand- 
ids and bleachers, not for the sake of 
r health, but for the sake of profits and 
the sake of advertising. Intercollegiate 
tball does not develop the physical as it 
ild be developed. Only a few individ- 
ils participate in it, and those few it over- 
ns and over-works; the rest are mere 
Football has been profitable, 
in the past the profits have been used 

for educational purposes but for more 
ball. Sehools have advertised athletic 
tories until they have come to be judged 
this standard. Prior to football games 

‘ entire student body is stirred into a 
nzy by mass meetings. Football is so 
hasized that only a few of the strongest 

r most mature are able to think anything 
se. During the progress of the games 
students sit in the grandstands, cheering 
ind howling, not to encourage good plays, 
but for the ulterior purpose of helping to 
ithe game. After the game is over, if 
perchance their team wins, they celebrate 
na sort of mental debauch. All of which 
goes to show that some students at least are 
going to college for football. They are not 
playing and watching football for the help 


tators. 
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it will give them in their studies, but that 
it may take the place of their studies. 
There are many other important extra 
curriculum activities, but time forbids the 
discussion of any more. The two which 
have been discussed will give some idea of 
the others. From the importance of these 


two in the lives of students an inference 


1 


can be made of the importance of all of 


them put together. When it is not a frater- 
nity event or an athletic contest, it is some- 
thing else—a mass meeting or a vaudeville 
or a movie or a billiard game or an automo- 
bile ride or a committee meeting or a re- 
hearsal or a drill or the like. There is a 
continuous program of student activities 
running throughout the entire school year. 

What is the result? 


going to college than ever before 


More students are 
Our in- 
stitutions of higher education are taxed to 
their capacity. But for what are the young 
women of 


men and our land going to 


school ? 
in the sense of preparation for the life they 


Some are going for an education, 


are to lead afterwards, and they stick to 
their purpose. Others are going for this 
sort of an education, but the whirl of extra- 
curriculum activities is too much for them, 
and sooner or later they are drawn into 
them. Others have no educational purpose 
They are the ones who go to dances (college 
hounds’’), or to better 


‘*movies’’ than they can get at home, or to 


** jazz attend 
get an asylum from work, or to play foot- 
ball, or to become fraternity men, or to get 
husbands, or to get an acquaintance which 
will give them a ‘‘pull’’ in later life, or to 
get a label which will help them to land a 
better job, or simply because they like col 
lege life. More and more this third class 
has been dominating life on our campuses 
until at last it is a serious question whether 
our colleges and universities are any longer 
true educational 
riculum activities not only add to the load 
of the students already overburdened with 


institutions. Extra-cur- 
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a curriculum too heavy for them to carry; 
they threaten to supplant the curriculum 
load which the students would otherwise 
carry. They are so numerous and require 
so much time that students are more and 
more being forced to choose between cur- 
riculum course and extra-curriculum activi- 
ties. Like extra-curriculum 
activities are sapping the very life of eur- 
Under the elective sys- 


parasites 


riculum activities. 
tem only a few curriculum subjects were 
required ; most were elective and each sub- 
ject was elected only by a few students; but 
extra-curriculum activities are for the most 
part either being elected by practically all 
the students or made compulsory by the 
requirement of a compulsory activity fee or 
other similar device. Some young agitators 
in one of our state universities recently 
ventured the bold suggestion that our uni- 
versities, with their great building pro- 
grams, are, like the Cheops of old, vying 
with each other in seeing ‘‘ which can build 
the largest pyramid to house the dead re- 
mains of its dead intellect.,’’ Is there not 
considerable truth in their suggestion? If 
a candid answer was given to the question, 
why young people are going to college, 
would it not have to be that they are going 
for extra-curriculum activities? In the 
third period of our higher education have 
not our colleges and universities become 
more like glorified athletic clubs or country 
elubs or Chautauqua circuits or dance 
halls? Are not physical and material 
things exalted and intellectual and spirit- 
ual things debased? And students are not 
wholly responsible for the situation. The 
faculty are partly to blame, for they en- 
couraged it. Parents are partly at fault, 
for they condone it. Yet can it be possible 
that faculty or parents or students, if they 
would give thought to the matter, would 
have the situation continue? It is unthink- 


able. 


II 
What is wanted is-a new educational 
order. It is time for a fourth period in the 
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history of higher education in this count, 
Our colleges and universities should sybs: 
tute intellectual and spiritual values 
material and physical values. Should th, 
fundamental purpose of these institution. 
be to afford recreation and amusement! 
Very clearly not. Then why have irrespon. 
sible, immature young people been per 
mitted to take the matter into their ow 
hands and gradually make 
places of recreation and 
Should the fundamental purpose of thes; 


our schools 
amusement ! 


institutions be to give young peopl 
greater technique for preying upon th 
community? Again the answer will hav 


to be, Clearly not. Then why have thy 
noble ends of our schools ever been allowed 
to be prostituted to such anend? The ends 
we have been seeking in the immediate past 
have been too largely material and physical 
ends. We should seek intellectual 
spiritual ends. 

What should be the fundamental purpos: 
of our institutions of higher education? It 
should be the same as the purpose 
Christianity, to teach people how to liv 
The founder of Christianity said that his 
ideal was ‘‘that men might have life, an 
that they might have it more abundantly.’ 
From what many church denominations 
apparently emphasize, one would scarcely 
think that this was the goal of Christianity 
yet any one in doubt ean find it in black 
and white in one of the Gospels as one « 
the sayings of Jesus. There is no other 
good reason for Christianity or any other 
religion. There is no other good reason for 
schools. They may undertake to accomplis! 
this result in different ways. Religion may 
appeal primarily to the will. The schools 
may appeal primarily to the intellect. But 
the goal of both should be the same. It 
should be to give men life. Not life to any 
one class, as, for example, to business-men, 
but life to all classes—business-men, farm- 
ers, manual laborers, professional men and 
all others who form a part of the body poli- 
tic: the richest and fullest life possible. 


and 





eal 


and 
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cood edueation is education for good 
The highest good is the greatest 

1 of all. 
This gives education a utilitarian aspect, 
+ is an altruistie not a selfish utilitari- 
nism. Every one has a part to play in the 
great plan of making a better world. 
Every one has some work that he ean do, 
perhaps better than any one else, at any 
. something that he can do. He should 
it. Students should learn the meaning 
ife as a whole. They should think 
about what will give men, all men, real 

‘e; what will make them great and happy. 
They should diseover the obstacles which 
stand in the way of the realization of such 
a life. They should study the problems of 

They should make a critical examina- 
tion of the values of our civilization. Then, 
with the training and knowledge which they 
have acquired, they should undertake to 
remove the obstacles and solve the prob- 
lems. Christianity teaches that the way 
for men to obtain life is by the way of 
service instead of by the way of selfishness, 
by the way of cooperation instead of by the 
way of competition, and by the way of 
brotherhood instead of by the way of indi- 
vidualism. Is Christianity right? The 
educated young man ought at least to be 
able to answer this question. If Christian- 
ity is right, he ought to be able to help dis- 
cover ways by which to put the principles 
of Christianity into operation. Every 
student should, after graduation, go out 
into society to put into application the 
truths which he has discovered in college. 
This is education. Nothing else is worthy 

' the name. 

What would be the effect of such a change 
of emphasis? To-day our colleges and uni- 
versities, students and faculty together, are 
not trying to solve the great social prob- 
lems of transportation, distribution, taxa- 
tion, congestion in big cities, the struggle 
between capitalists and laborers, the causes 
of war, the prevention of disease, the re- 


form of legal procedure, and the like; but 
they seem to be trying to solve such prob- 
lems as athletic championships. Under the 
new educational order they would under- 
take to solve social problems and in other 
ways to teach people how to live. It is in- 
teresting to note that one school, Johns 
Hopkins University, under a gift of Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, is going to undertake the 
solution of one of the causes of war. Sup- 
pose other schools should tackle other prob- 
lems. Suppose some school should try to 
solve the problems of production and dis- 
tribution. At the present time farmers and 
manufacturers are producing goods, not 
knowing whether or not there will be any 
demand for their goods, or if there will be 
a demand, where it will be. Middlemen are 
buying in the same haphazard, ignorant 
way. Transportation companies are carry- 
ing goods from points of production to far- 
away centers, only to carry them back 
again over the same lines to the ultimate 
consumers. Suppose some school should 
solve the problem of how properly to co- 
ordinate all these activities? Such a school 
and any school that would solve any of the 
other problems named would help to give 
human beings more life and would do some- 
thing for the progress of mankind. What 
would be a football championship compared 
with the outlawry and abolition of war? 
What would be a basketball championship 
compared with a perfect scheme for the 
administration of justice? Football and 
basketball championships do not give men 
life, but the solution of the problems of 
war and the administration of justice 
would. Our schools have been growing less 
concerned with giving people life and more 
interested in winning basketball and foot- 
ball games. Education must mean some- 
thing more than this, or it is doomed, and 
society is doomed. 

Behold society as it exists in the United 
States! Here we have men working in 
mines under ground, in the forests on the 
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hills and mountains, in mills and factories, pression that he thinks he has dis 

in stores, on farms, on the railways and in all the truth (and this is especially 
offices. There are people who live in the one who is not connected with a s 
country and people who live in cities; peo- education). Yet if progress is to bé 

ple who live in spacious residences and suggestions must be made. In this s; 
people who live in erowded tenements; therefore, the writer offers a few sugg 
young people, children and old people; tions, not as final and conclusive, but 
poor people and rich people; ignorant peo- the purpose of stimulating thoug 

ple and educated people; lazy people and criticism. Something more radical 
ambitious people; sane people and insane has yet been attempted should be pro; 
people; people of fine mentality and feeble- or nothing should be proposed. Stud 
minded people ; law-abiding people and law- advisers, deans of men and women, cony 
less people; virtuous people and licentious cation speakers, no matter how good, colleg 
people; temperate people and intemperate pastors and denominational foundat 
people; well people and sick people; selfish will never work any essential change in 
people and unselfish people; black people present system. If we are to have the r 
and white people; people with long acquain-__ kind of a new educational order it seen 
tance here and newcomers; happy people the writer that some things like th 

and unhappy people; people who work for ing must come to pass. 

themselves and people who work for others; (1) The first and most important 
teachers, preachers, doctors, lawyers, engi- is to eliminate the great horde of young 
neers, business men, politicians, bootleggers, people, now going to our colleges and w 
murderers, thieves, church members,  yersities, who are not fit to be there, eit 
Masons, Ku Klux Klanners, and so many because of lack of ability or because t 


others it would take too long to tell of them purpose is a vacation or a frolic or student 


—all in the same country, the same state, offices or other extra-curriculum activities 
the same city! What a task to give the byt who by their presence are tending t 
abundant life to such a people—to control degrade our colleges and universities at 
the unsocial, to administer big enterprises, to wreck our whole educational progra! 
to coordinate the activities of all, to prevent In the first place taxpayers should not 
disease, to provide opportunity for the asked to spend their money on such st 
common man, to raise the standard of liv- dents. It costs money to run education 
ing, to ensure peace, to advance knowledge _ jnstitutions. Students contribute onl 
and culture, to make men think and act like fraction of this expense, even when th 
brothers and children of a common heav- pay tuition, and much less when they pa} 
enly Father! Does not such a task need practically no tuition. If schools hav 
all the resources of higher education? spend their time on students who do not 
With such a task is there anything else that have the previous preparation or the intel- 
higher education should do? lectual ability to carry their studies, the 
state has to pay for it. If students spend 
IIT a large part of their time in dancing 
How could our system of higher educa- playing pool, or ‘‘joy riding,’’ or in ot 
tion be placed on the new basis suggested extra-curriculum activities, instead of uj 
and made a real instrument for teaching their studies, the state has to pay for 1" 
the people of our land how to live? In The state does not owe young people t] 
making suggestions for educational reform facilities of a country club or of a dane 


. . . ” , 1,, 
no one should be dogmatie nor give the im- hall. It does not owe them even an edu 
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es need men and women to per- 
il services as lawyers, doctors. 
s ete., and to take the place of 
» among our great body of citi- 
| it owes to all an opportunity to 
w service and leadership. It owes 
more. In the second place, stu- 
. go to college for the extra-cur- 
activities or who have not the abil- 
rry college studies are wasting their 
d their own and their parents’ 

hindering the work of legitimate 
nts and generally demoralizing the 
es and plans of the institutions which 
They have no place on the 


They should be eliminated. 


ittend. 


ege ( am pus. 


The only question is how to get rid of 
unfit students. 
of having the universities drop the 
r college work and turn back to the 
schools and small colleges all the work 


One plan suggested is 


e freshman and sophomore years, as 

s Hopkins is proposing to do. This 
might save the universities, but one can not 
but wonder what would happen to the high 
ls and small colleges unless they found 

1 way of conducting their work upon some 
basis. Another plan is that, pursued 


some schools, of careful selection of 
freshmen upon the basis of intellectual 
ancestors), admitting only 
se of superior qualifications. Another 
plan, advoeated by some Minnesota men, 
would provide for the grading of freshmen, 
is they enter, upon the basis of their ability 
is determined by various tests. Most 
schools at the present time follow the plan 
t elimination of a great many freshmen 
at the end of the first or of the second 
semester by the application of rigid scholas- 
standards. The last plan has proven 
lairly suecessful and adequate in the pro- 
tessional schools, but up to date it has gen- 
’ proven a failure in the arts colleges 
‘ause of the failure of all the members 
the arts faculty to apply the same 
dard. Whatever plan is adopted, the 


ibility (not 
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fact remains that these undesirables must 


be eliminated. The particular plan is not 


sO important as the elimination. Even the 


} 


most generally used or misused plan of 
scholastic standards which has failed in the 
arts colleges could probably be made effee- 
tive. Faculty members who have refused 
to apply the required scholastic standards 
could probably be brought to do so by a 
simple notice from the president that hence 
forth promotions would depend upon teach 
the 


proper scholastic standards and that the 


ing ability and the maintenance of 


size of classes and student popularity would 
not be taken into consideration (unless the 
reasons therefor were discovered) in deter- 
mining teaching ability. 

2) If possible all intercollegiate athlet- 
Perhaps the build- 
ing of great stadiums has made abolition 


ies should be abolished. 


Then their curtailment should 
This will sound ruthless to old 


impossible. 
be the goal. 
athletic alumni. Some who are not athletic 
alumni will think that the necessary reform 
could be accomplished by faculty control 
and the divorce of income from expense 
Whatever athletics is maintained in colleges 
and the 
dental purpose of the health and the devel- 
the the 


students at the same time that they are 


universities should be for inci- 


opment of physical powers of 
developing their intellectual and spiritual 
powers. The present system of intercol- 
legiate athletics has no such relation to the 
intellectual and spiritual life. 


one of the greatest obstacles to any genuine 


It stands as 


system of higher education. It does not 
need control so much as it needs abolition. 
What is needed might be found in a system 
of intramural athletics, but it is extremely 
doubtful if it can ever be found in a fren- 
zied system of intercollegiate athletics; and 
so long as intercollegiate athletics are car- 
ried on they make impossible any attempt 
successfully to carry on a system of intra- 
The 


abolition of 


athletics. argument 


the 


mural creat 


against intercollegiate 
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athletics is that it would be impossible, 
because one school can not abolish them 
unless all do. If one of the prominent 
university presidents of the country would 
call a conference of all the college and uni- 
versity presidents of the country, propose 
the abolition of all intercollegiate athletics 
and announce that his school would give 
them up if the rest or most of them would, 
might it not be possible thereby to obtain 
universal athletic disarmament? At any 
rate it would be a courageous and worth- 
while thing for some president to under- 
take. 

(3) Social activities, non-athletic games 
and school entertainments, fraternity as 
well as non-fraternity, faculty as well as 
student (if students are expected or per- 
mitted to attend), should be confined within 
narrow limits, both as to days and hours. 
The abolition of the fraternity would prob- 
ably be the surest and quickest way to 
reform student social activities, and its 
abolition would be a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished; but it is not feasible. 
Greek letter fraternities have been organ- 
ized too long, are national in scope, have 
too strong a body of alumni, have too much 
money invested in land and buildings, and 
render too much assistance in solving the 
housing problem of schools. The next best 
thing is regulation. This regulation should 
be by the faculty, and the faculty should 
regulate not by many petty rules, but by 
a few comprehensive rules, like a rule of 
scholarship, which would place curriculum 
activities first and keep them there. It 
may be argued that college students are old 
enough to control themselves and regulate 
their own conduct. It would be desirable 
if this was so, and self-control ought to be 
encouraged ; but we are concerned with the 
facts, not theories. The fact is that while 
the point may have some plausibility so far 
as concerns upperclassmen, it has none 
so far as concerns underclassmen. A typi- 
eal illustration of what students actually do 


is that of a frail girl who, in addit 

her classroom work, has some evening ep. 
gagement every evening in the week, som 
lasting to late hours. Two or three nigh: 
it will be dances; another night, a musica] 
or dramatic production in which she takes 


part and tor which she has drilled during 


the day; another night a sorority party or 
banquet; the rest of the nights, movies 
basketball games, entertainments by outsid 


talent and other social functions. If for 
no other reason than her health that gir! 
should not be allowed to regulate her own 
eonduct. Perhaps it would be safe for her 
to do so in some other environment: 
not safe in a college environment. Sty. 
dents, faculty and every one else should be 
encouraged to regulate their own conduct 
but when they regulate it so as to subvert 
the main purposes of the institution with 
which they are connected self-regulatior 
must cease and external regulation begi1 

(4) Most student organizations should 
be abolished. They serve no sufficient pur. 
pose at the present time. They are time- 
killers and the source of friction and dis. 
content in the student body. However, they 
are not so bad that they should be abolished 
on that account, but they should be abol- 
ished because, like other extra-curriculum 
activities, they are trivial and not worth 
while. Instead of frittering away their 
time on such organizations, which either 
have no relation to life or if related to lif 
related to life at its worst, students should 
be spending their time mastering the im- 
portant subjects in the curriculum, pre- 
paring themselves for their life work, and 
perhaps doing some constructive work in 
their chosen field. The only exception 
which should be made to the above rule is 
one in favor of organizations for the gov- 
ernment of the student body. The faculty 
should realize that in the matter of edu- 
cation they are not responsible to the stu- 
dents but for them, and they should not 
shirk their responsibility. 
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curriculum of the arts college 
reformed. Many subjects of no 
y or cultural value, introduced 
irriculum for reasons heretofore 
uuld be eliminated, and students 
be required to concentrate to a 
extent upon the fundamental sub- 
lege rank. If a liberal college 
uld ever agree as to what these 


imental subjects are, it might be wise 


sugurate a system of prescribed 
irses in lieu of the present elective sys- 
as professional schools have largely 
There must be corrected the mistake 
the elective system in eutting our cur- 
lum up into a multitude of separate 
rts. There is a unity of knowledge which 
This 
loes not mean a return to the classical sys- 
tem. We should teach the important sub- 
jects introduced by the elective system. 
lhe course of studies would simply be pre- 
lf specialization is desired, it will 
hurt neither the student, school nor society 
{ specialization is confined to fewer depart- 
ments. Perhaps the junior college, if not 
the entire arts college, is too early for any 
specialization. Research work should be 
done in graduate schools entirely divorced 
from undergraduate colleges. 

6) More emphasis should be placed 
upon securing a strong faculty and less 
upon securing big buildings. A great col- 
lege is one with great teachers, not one 
with great buildings or a great student en- 
rolment. Without the leadership of able 
teachers students will obtain a poor educa- 
tion, no matter in what sort of buildings 
their work is done. With the leadership of 
able teachers they may obtain a good edu- 
cation, irrespective of the buildings in 
which they may do their work. Both build- 
ings and faculty are desirable, but if 
either is to be neglected it should be build- 
The tendency in the United States 
in the past has been to run to the opposite 
extreme. This should be corrected. 


ist not be forgotten nor neglected. 


scribed. 


ings. 


(7) The ideal of and student 


should be the discovery of truth, and the 


faculty 


chief, if not the only, rule of conduct pre 
the 
this 


students 


end the 


scribed by the faculty to 
should be scholarship. To 
teacher should be one with the students, 
not imposing his ideas upon them, but 
working with them as a leader for the dis- 
should be 


Other- 


truth. Students 
think 


wise they will never make any contribution 
But to think they must main 


covery of 


trained to for themselves. 


to progress. 


tain minds for themselves and be 


tolerant of the ideas of others. Of 


open 
course 
it goes without saying that academic free- 
dom must be given to students and faculty 
by the governing boards. Meiklejohn has 
suggested that to accomplish this it may 
be necessary to give to the faculties and to 
take away from the boards some of the 
functions now exercised by the boards and 
the president, who is responsible only to the 
boards. Whether this is necessary or not, 
it will be agreed that the work of students 
and teachers must be free. It must not be 
dictated by men who are either without 
academic training, or without social ideals, 
or without the scientific spirit, whether 
members of governing boards, state legis- 
latures or religious conventions. 

(8) More encouragement should be given 
to the better students. Under our present 
lockstep method of instruction it sometimes 
seems as though it is a mistake to be bril- 
liant. Students with special ability have 
been given little chance to develop that 
ability. If abundant life is the goal of edu- 
cation and service the chief means of at- 
taining it, it would seem as though the 
schools should give every student as abun- 
dant a life as it is possible for him to have 
and to train him to perform as great serv- 
ice as it is possible for him to perform that 
others also may have a more abundant life. 
A student with peculiar gifts should have 
them especially developed. 
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(9) Morals (and perhaps even religion) 
should be taught. The business of colleges 
and universities is to teach men and women 
how to live. It is of little avail to give stu- 
dents abstract knowledge and wrong to give 
them knowledge which they will use against 
the human race. If they are going to help 
to give the world life, they must use their 
knowledge for the benefit of the human 
race. No one has spoken with more au- 
thority upon the subject of how to live than 
the great moral and religious teachers of 
the world. There is no better study for this 
purpose than Jesus’ principles of social jus- 
tice. A course on the teachings of Jesus 
or on the teachings of the Prophets and 
Jesus might well find its place in the eur- 
riculum of college. There is no 
greater travesty upon 
than the limitations which the bickering de- 
nominations in this country have imposed 


every 


religious freedom 


upon our schools; for, apparently, the only 
religious freedom we have in our schools is 
the freedom to teach no religion at all. This 
ought not so to be. The youth of our land 
need the inspiration and stimulus to right 
living which would come from a study of 
such teachings as those of the Prophets and 
Jesus. If they are ever going to make an 
adequate study of these teachings it will 
have to be as one of the important subjects 
of the curriculum. 

(10) But, while a special course on how 
to live is urged, it should be remembered 
that life should not be regarded as another 
specialty, but rather the genus of which lit- 
erature, philosophy, natural science, social 
science and all the other branches of knowl- 
edge are but species. Whatever is studied 
or taught should be studied or taught with 
a view to life. The teaching of how to live 
should not be put into one compartment 
or department, but everything should be 
taught with a view to life. The teacher of 
law should not teach law, but he should 


teach living by the aid of law. In the same 
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way physics, chemistry, biology. 
literature, philosophy, economics. 


science, history, medicine, en 


PEM, 


tani 
mill 
be 


agriculture, business should not 


as such, but living by the help o1 
disciplines should be taught. Thy 
contributions of western civilization ay 
discoveries of sei 


ventions and the 


These alone, rightly used, are enoug 


They are enough to revolutionize life. T 
danger is that they will never be right 
used, but that they may destroy the rac 
stead of serving it. Men and women shou! 
not be taught inventions and discoveries 
they should be taught how to live better ly 
cause of inventions and discoveries. 

It our colleges and universities wi 
placed upon this new basis we believe that 
they would cease to be dance halls, athlet 
clubs and Chautauqua exhibits and gradu 
ally become real seats of learning and inst 
tutions of higher education ; we believe that 
young men and women studying in thes 
institutions would more and more lean 
better how to live in our complex social 
order; we believe that slowly the contag 
of campus life would spread in ever-wider 
ing circles until all would get the inspira 
tion and the lessons; and we believe tl 
some day as a partial result we should get 
a new social order—the ideal democrac) 
whic] 


universal brotherhood towards 


twenty centuries the world has been matur 
ing—where love would supplant hate, ! 
mility would supplant pride, self-saecrific 
would supplant selfishness, good-will wou 
supplant greed, peace would supplant w 
science would be applied to the problems 
the social life, leadership in the servic 
the common good would be given to 
ablest and the human race would at 
accomplish its divine destiny. 

Huan E. W1 
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AUGUST LAY—PIONEER IN EX- 
PERIMENTAL EDUCATION 


Wen. in the month of May, death 
is bony finger at August Lay, 

ssed from the stage of education a 
edueator of note, ingenuity and 
ous achievement. It was the sec- 
within less than three years that 


Germany’s great moderns followed 


iJ] to the mysterious unknown, for in 


st, 1923, 


He, too, like Lay, was a most versa- 


ou Hugo Gaudig had passed 
as well as prominent performer in the 
and varied acts of that perpetually 
ng drama, education. If the 
follow are dedicated to Lay, it is not 
use his works happen to be any more 
less extensive or any better or worse in 
It is simply 


pages 


than those of Gaudig. 


suse the writer is somewhat 
familiar with Lay’s achievements as 


The 


rk of both men is of such ostensible and 


present 
le than with those of Gaudig. 


tremendous value that it seems most 
fortunate that it is not better known by 
merican educationists. The fact that we 
not better acquainted with the multi- 
of foreign educational gems of to- 

s due, as the writer has elaborately 
causes. 


nted out elsewhere, to 


Educational conservatism and provincial- 


many 


interwoven with scientific moderation 

to say a timidity which fears to 
luate the living lest it err in judgment 
re just a few of the many factors debar- 
better 
world 


¢ American schoolmen from a 


erstanding of education as a 
Obviously, the following can not be 
ttempt to consider in any great detail 
bulk of Lay’s voluminous contributions. 
and space are inadequate. It is 
rely an effort on the part of the writer 
int out a few of the salient peaks in 
almost interminable range of Lay’s 
evements. 


the continent Lay is generally known 


as the ‘‘ Father of Experimental Didacties,”’ 
he being the one who probably more than 
any one else emphasized the necessity of 
determining methods of teaching by means 
This in 


sistence was with Lay not a mere dream but 


of experimental investigation. 
was actually put into practice throughout 
his career as an educator. Such works as 
‘*Methodik des naturgeschichtlichen Unter- 
‘*Fiihrer durch die Rechtschreib- 
‘*Piihrer den Rechenunter- 
‘*Experimentelle Didaktik”’ 
the 
many painstaking experiments in deter- 
Interesting 


richts,’’ 
ung,’”’ durch 
richt,’”’ 


several 


and 
others present fruits of his 
mining methods of teaching. 
to note is the fact that when in 1903 Lay’s 
‘*Didaktik’’ appeared it was greeted by the 
unanimous applause of European edu- 
eators. Dr. Riehl, of Berlin, said of the 
book that ‘‘it is the first successful attempt 
to develop a new branch of the theory and 
not be 
As a 


matter of fact he seems to have had more 


practice of education.’’ It must 


assumed that Lay had no opponents. 
than even the usual share. Meumann, for 


instance, was in many most 


And yet, however divergent 


respects a 
austic critic. 
may have been the views of these two men, 
their common interest in the propagation 
of their science was so great as to make 
them forget petty personal whims and to 
join hands in mutual editorship of a jour- 
nal of scientific education. Incredible from 
our point of view, yet after all the true 
scientific spirit! 

For Lay education is the scientific inves- 
tigation leading to the discovery of educa- 
tional aims, means and methods and the 
systematic presentation of the results of 
such research. Education is with him an 
art as well as a science. The educational 
expert should be a teacher as well as an in 
vestigator. Knowledge of the many auxil- 
lary sciences upon which education is more 
or less dependent is indispensable. Lay 
differentiates between two groups of auxil- 
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lary sciences, the naturphilosophisch and 
the kulturphilosophisch. To the former 
belong such studies as eugenics, anthropol- 
ogy, anatomy, psychiatry, psychology, ete. 
To the latter are grouped logic, epistemol- 
ogy, ethics, estheties, religion, ete. Edueca- 
tion, according to Lay, is threefold, indi- 
vidual, natural and social. IJndividual- 
pidagogik is that branch of education 
which studies the psycho-physical nature of 
the individual and determines the special 
kind of education necessary for any par- 
ticular person. Naturalpddagogik studies 
the interrelationship between pupil and 
environment and strives to facilitate proper 
adjustment. Sozialpidagogik is what its 
name implies. Its field represents what is 
ordinarily known as educational sociology. 

In econtradistinction to Meumann’s em- 
phasis upon the laboratory experiment as a 
method of educational research Lay stresses 
the classroom experiment. Undoubtedly, 
the latter functions under more natural 
conditions. Unfortunately, however, it can 
not always be applied. Perhaps the leading 
European protagonist of the classroom ex- 
periment, Lay maintains that in order to 
be considered a science it is necessary for 
education to interpret each pedagogical re- 
sult as the result of certain definite causes. 
In observation, and still less in ordinary ex- 
perience, it is impossible to separate causes 
from merely accidental circumstances. 
Since it can not be determined which of the 
results obtained are dependent upon any 
one of several causes, it is necessary in an 
experiment so to regulate conditions that 
certain results will invariably be brought 
forth by similar conditions. This is of 
course nothing new. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it is so often lost sight of. In our mad 
dash for A.Q.’s and I.Q.’s the under- 
lying conditions of a given test are too 
often entirely forgotten. All that is im- 
portant is a quantitative symbol—the magic 
transformer whereby it would seem pos- 


sible to catalogue and pigeon-h 
human personality! A pedagogical ex; 
ment in the mind of Lay is something | 
than a quest for quantitative results 
must be based upon three carefull) 
lated steps: (1) The formation of t 


pothesis; (2) the exeeution of the 


( 
(3 


gation; (3) verification in practice 
third step thus becomes the touchston 
the whole experiment. Followed carefy! 
these three steps of course constitut 
essential parts of any experiment. In edy 
cation, however, the verification in edu 
tional practice of the results of our edu 
tional research is much too frequent 
entirely overlooked. 

The theory of education as understood by 
Lay is expounded in several of his many 
works. Of these ‘‘ Volkserziehung,”’ 
pearing in 1922 was the latest.’ It is inter- 
esting to note that in the introduction t 
this work Lay denounces German pre-war 
education as having been dominated by 
materialism, intellectualism and an ex 
cessive individualism. Demanding a spiri- 
tual renaissance Lay proceeds to show 
this can be gained only by a reformed 
eation. For him, however, reform in 
cation meant not only organizational reforn 
but also a thoroughgoing curricular re- 
vitalization to be based upon the findings 
of experimental education. Education is 
here designated by Lay as the guidance ot 
the development of bodily and mental dis- 
positions, of activities and their correspond- 
ing organs, all of which is to lead to a 
unified, harmonious personality. Man's 
existence is to be evaluated according t 
purpose as well as according to cause. 

Among his German confréres Dr. Lay ! 
long been known as a prominent apostle 
the doing-school. This form of education 
emphasizes learning by doing in all sub 
jects. Special provision is made in 1! 

1For a review of this work see Pedagogta 
Seminary, September, 1923, pp. 289-291. 
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nstitution for this type of in- 

Since the war it has swept like 

ndous tidal wave not only over Ger- 

t over the entire European conti- 
Based upon the assumption that 
mpression necessitates an expression, 

\ ‘s teaching of the doing-school is one of 
embracing and comprehensively 
Preferring the name Tatschule 
Arbeitsschule Lay develops his idea that 
irning by doing is to be based upon the 
wical and psychological unity of ob- 
tion or impression, intellection or men- 

It is the 


mos 


| assimilation and expression. 


ordination of these three elements which 
iracterizes learning by doing. Although 
was one of the first to set up a system- 

tie, seientifie, psychological basis for the 
loing-school, it is not until recent years 
hat his ideas have received their deserved 


knowledgment. 
Up to the time of his retirement Lay was 
the teachers’ seminary at 
Karlsruhe. His thoughts concerning nor- 
mal-school teachers and other teachers are 
interesting and not without value. The 
teacher of education according to Lay 
should possess to a greater extent than any 
teacher those attributes character- 
izing a capable teacher. Of education, both 
as an art and as a science, the normal- 
school teacher should have a thorough un- 
lerstanding; furthermore, he should pos- 
complete mastery of educational 
research methods. Every teacher of educa- 
tion, in the opinion of Lay, should have a 
and mature teaching experience. The 
of education should never be a 
stranger to educational practice. An un- 
derstanding of the principles and practices 
should not be restricted to the lower schools, 
should also be imparted to teachers of 
This last suggestion is es- 
pecially interesting in view of the fact that 


rolessor at 


SESS 


teacher 


gher schools. 


?Cf.‘*The Doing School in Germany,’’ by A. E. 
Meyer, ScHOOL AND Soctery, XVII, p- 360 ff., 1923. 
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the School of Education of New York Uni 
versity has recently instituted a department 
on college education. This would be de- 
eidedly in accordance with Lay’s idea of 
combining knowledge of subject-matter 
with an understanding of the most efficient 
and economic principles of teaching—to be 
imparted to all teachers in all schools from 
the grades through the higher schools. 

The idea of cooperation between parent 
and teacher in the education of the child is 
to-day so common that it hardly necessi- 
tates much discussion. It may be of inter- 
est, however, to note that Lay was one of 
the first to demand such cooperation 
matter of fact Lay would go so far as to 
teach parents the fundamental principles of 
education. That knowledge would 
effect more good than harm is beyond the 
pale of argument. 

Innumerable other comments might be 
made concerning Lay and his pedagogic 
Let it just 


As a 


such 


ideas. Space, however, forbids. 
be mentioned before closing that Lay, in 
spite of his strong biologic tendencies, flatly 
rejects Darwinism; that, in contradistine- 
tion to Herbart, Lay is an activist laying 
great stress upon sense-motor processes; 
and finally that Lay believes that true edu- 
cation must be national education. Empha- 
sis is thus given to the mother tongue, to 
national folklore and to religion as a na- 
tional institution. The study of foreign 
languages—ancient as well as modern—is 
deprecated. 

Lay, after all is considered, was without 
question a brilliant exemplification of most 
of his important ideas. A teacher of teach- 
ers, Lay devoted the greater part of his life 
to the propagation of educational prin- 
ciples in the hope of bringing about a better 
and higher kind of education. The scien- 
tifie determination of educational methods 
born with Lay lives on after the death of 
its parent. To-day educational! didactics is 
a robust and powerful young science—one 
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to which European educationists are per- 
haps giving the greater part of their time 
and effort. Lay lived a productive and 
active life. His was above all a doing per- 
sonality. Hence his ceaseless emphasis 
upon the doing-school and his demand that 
every impression be given an avenue to ex- 
pression. ‘To exemplify one’s precepts in 
practice is ever a difficult task; but to be a 
living example of one’s theories—that is 
indeed something not often achieved. The 
secret of it all is undoubtedly to be found 
in Lay’s love of his profession. It has been 
told that when Lay reached the age of re- 
tirement and was pensioned by his govern- 
ment, he was so reluctant to relinquish his 
beloved life work that he offered his teach- 
ing services without compensation. Money 
mattered very little. Happiness, study, 
activity meant everything. Unfortunately, 
however, there were rules—stern, hard and 
cold rules which could not be rescinded, and 
so Lay was compelled to retire. For the 
aged servitor of the educational profession 
his enforeed retirement was undoubtedly 
a catastrophe. True, he had lost much 
through the war. His large house with its 
servants had been reduced to one room. All 
this, however, Lay bore willingly—but to 
be inactive—that proved to be a coup de 
malheur which was to break even the 
staunchest of hearts. 

To estimate Lay’s works at this time 
would seem somewhat premature. That his 
niche in the educational Hall of Fame 
seems secure is hardly to be questioned. 
Two contributions of Lay tower above the 
many: (1) His emphasis upon and develop- 
ment of the experimental study of methods 
of teaching; (2) his insistence upon learn- 
ing by doing in all subjects—a learning by 
doing which was to be based upon the psy- 
chological principle that every impression 
must arrive at an expression. Americans 
familiar with the intricacies of the German 
idiom can not err in becoming acquainted 


with the works of Lay. Replete 

pedagogical suggestions, they are ever 
inal and always stimulating, decided] 
ferent from so much of the 


dumped into so many contemporary 


books of education. In the meantim 
wait and hope that some one, som 
somewhere in America, may be 
eontribute to American education a 
lation of some of Lay’s inspiring thou 
ADOLPH E Mi } 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A “RADIO COLLEGE” IN GERMANY 

AT the university town of Jena, under 
auspices of the German Department of | 
tion, there is being established a “radio se} 
especially intended for the better trai: 
skilled workers. Special correspondence: 
Christian Science Monitor states that 
unique working men’s college is being 
thusiastically supported by university, com: 
cial and industrial circles. 

Young workers all over the country are | 
invited to take a four years’ course of inst 
tion in it, the whole course being divided 
lower, middle and upper grades. The 
have to pass regular terminal tests and at | 
conclusion of the course, if they succeed 
satisfying the examiners, will obtain dip 

From Jena, the sending station will rad 
systematic instruction in mathematies, 
istry, physies, commercial and technica 
ences, economics and modern languages. Ea 
week a prescribed program will be sent 
Wherever possible the lectures will be basé 
textbooks which will be in the hands 
students while listening in. 

As comparatively few working students 
be in a position to purchase expensive receiver 
radio classes are being formed in towns 
villages throughout the country and w! 
the number of candidates is large en 
warrant it, the necessary apparatus will 
stalled at the expense of the state. In a 
eases the Education Department will ap] 
an auxiliary teacher to supervise the classes 
the spot 
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nected that the new radio school will 


open early in the autumn. 


CENTRAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
IN BOLIVIA 

ler to modernize and improve the 
educational system,” according to the 

an Union, the chief executive of 
issued a decree creating a Central 

Public Education, for that country, 

nnel to include a director-general, an 
eneral of secondary education, an 
ceneral of primary education and a 


reneral. The chief functions of the 


legal advice on various phases of 


keep in touch with the development of 
ruction, and to require strict compliance 
iws and regulations in force; 
organize and regulate the corps of pro 
1 teachers so that promotions may be 
rding to service and merit; 
compile the educational statistics of the 
nap out a program of curriculum re- 
report, with the approval of the minister 
instruction, on matters relating to build- 
sites and construction work from the view- 
iygiene and pedagogy; 


lo work out general rules and regulations 


grades of schools and colleges; 


) encourage competitions, expositions and 
itive and protective societies which will ad 
» educational state of the country and im 


economic conditions of the teaching pro- 


THE PAN-PACIFIC EDUCATIONAL 


H 


CONFERENCES AT HONOLULU 
‘TATIVE agenda for the Pan-Pacific Ed- 
mal, Reclamation and Recreation Confer- 
e has been prepared for the meet in Hono- 
n 1927, at the invitation of the president 
he United States. 
he First Pan-Pacifie Educational Confer- 
e was called by the Pan-Pacific Union and 
Honolulu in 1921. Commissioner of 
cation John J. Tigert, who was to have pre- 
was detained at the last moment and ap- 
nted David Starr Jordan as chairman of the 


conterence. President Harding, honorary 
ot the Pan-Pacific Union, opened the 
ence with a letter sent to the president 
union, Hon. Wallace R. Farrington. ( 
sioner Tigert or the secretary of the 
will, it is understood, preside at the 1927 
lerence, 

While the agenda for the 1927 conference 
has not been worked out in detail, the following 
is its character, as reported in the Pan-Pacific 


Union Bulletin: 


Ways of bringing about wider and 


exchange of educational thought an 


(a) Establishment and maintenance of centers 
the exchange and distribution of adequat 
ransiation of laws, decrees, texts, publications, 

(b) Exchange of lecturers, teachers, stu: 
search workers and others interested or 
engaged in education; 

(c) The formulation of principles and standar 
for credential acceptance and evaluation 

Establishment and preservation of national stand 
ards for child life, through— 

(a) Proper care of the mother and the infant; 

(b) Furnishing a certain minimum number of 
years of instruction and requiring the child’s at 
tendance. 

(c) Instruction in health habits and provision 
of proper recreation. 

Making the common school common 
through national guaranties and laws fixing « 
minima. 

Vocational Education—(a) The place of voca 
tional education in the general education program 

b) Government plans for stimulation of vocational 
education. 
COLONIZING PROBLEMS 

It is understood that some of the 
will be: 

(1) The social and colonizing aspects 
mation. 

(2) How far should the state go in aiding 
homesteader without retarding individual initiati 

(3) The relation of marketing agencies t 
successful settlement of public lands. 

(4) What is the function of the state in conne 
tion with planting contracts and the homestead 
dealings with the mill or cannery at which 
product is handled? This would give rise to a 
cussion of whether canneries, sugar n 


lar manufacturing plants could 
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under a phase of control not unlike that exercised friendships were disrupted by the worl 
over a public utility. A condition bordering on this pyofessor K. H. Koht. of the Univ 
exists in Hawaii to-day on the sugar plantations Oslo, Norway, has been elected es 
SO, 4 J» Ss been elected president 
As reported in the New York Herald-Tri},, 
the first congress of the international body 
be held in Oslo in 1928, the second probably 
Warsaw in 1933 and others at five-year jp 


and on some of the pineapple areas. 
(5) Methods for extending public credit to 


homestead development enterprises. 


For RECREATION 
] vals. 
(1) How to get the best and fullest use of the " — 
Provisional headquarters will be estah 
in Washington, though the secretarial dens, 
ment of the organization will function from 


Institute of Intellectual Cooperation o{ 


parks for recreational and educational purposes. 
(2) How to conserve animal and plant life in 
the parks. 
(3) Administration and management of parks. 
(4) The relation of the government to indi- League of Nations in Paris. 
vidual effort. Among the nineteen nations whose historians 
Estimate of expenditures for proposed confer- and scholars have entered the movement ar 
ence on education, reclamation and recreation at the principal allied countries, and also Russis 
Honolulu: Germany and Austria. Its treasurer is Wald 
G. Leland, executive secretary of the America 
Council of Learned Societies. Dr. Michel Ther 
of reclamation, commissioner of educa- itier, of the Institute of Intellectual Coopers 
tion, director of national parks, tech- tion, is secretary general. 
nical experts, and necessary clerical and Each sovereign country, the American His 
stenographic assistance $7,500 torical Association announcement said, will be 


Travel expenses for personnel, including 
secretary of the interior, commissioner 


Preparation, shipment and installation of represented on the international committee by 
exhibits 7,500 two voting delegates. 


Pri i Peed) y . ” 2 ° ° 

Printing proceedings by contract to the Dominions, protectorates, mandated  terr 
lowest bidder ...... ; 3,000 

Contingent fund 2,000 


Totai : $20,000 ties of the various countries to select the del 


tories and colonies will have one voting dele- 
gate. It is planned to allow the learned socit 


gates. 

The report closes with the letters of Seere- The new committee already is planning pu 
tary Work, approving the project, and Everett  |ication of a yearbook of historical bibliograph 
Sanders, transmitting the president’s approval proposed by Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, of th 
of the appropriation for the purpose. Carnegie Institution in Washington, and for a 

official bulletin. 

THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE Latin-American countries and those of thi 

OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES Far East also will be included in the commit 

Tue American Historical Association has an- tee’s studies. The first governing board for th 
International Committee will meet in Paris next 
fall. Its members are Professors Henri P- 
renne, of the University of Ghent; A. Dopse! 
of the University of Vienna; both vice-pres 


nounced the permanent organization of histor- 
ians of nineteen nations into the International 
Committee of Historical Sciences to advance the 
aims of historical scholarship. 

A contribution of $25,000 from the Laura ents, and Professors B. Dembinski, University 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial made possible of Posen; G. De Sanctis, University of Turm 
the immediate organization of the historians, a Friedrich Meincke, University of Berlin, an¢ 
project fostered by the American association H. W. V. Temperley, University of Chicag 
since the Brussels Congress of 1923. The asso- 
ciation is seeking an endowment of $1,000,000 
for the organization. 

One of its primary purposes is to bring to- Stupres made of school children in Cincin- 


oy 1n 


gether again historians from countries whose nati, Ohio, with special reference to goiter 10 


GOITER AND INTELLIGENCE OF 
CHILDREN IN CINCINNATI 








21, 1926] 


United Public Health 
in negative findings,” it is 


by the States 
ce, “resulted 


n the recently published Health Service 


studies were made, the first dealing with 
intelli- 


I'v 
“relation of endemic goiter and 
e.”’ the second with “the relation of endemic 

to certain potential foci of infection.” 

first conducted by Surgeon 
bert Olsen, of United States Public 
Health Service, in cooperation with Mabel R. 
Fernald, Ph.D., director of the psychological 
ratory of the Vocation Bureau of the Cin- 
unati publie schools. The later study was 
iso under the direction of Surgeon Olsen, who 
was assisted by Dr. Neil E. Taylor, acting as- 
of the United States Public 


study was 


the 


a 


tant surgeon 


Health Service. 

In the endemie goiter and intelligence study, 
796 children in the sixth grade of the Cincin- 
nati publie schools were placed under scrutiny, 


the object being to determine whether endemic 
goiter influenced intelligence. The conclusion 
reached was that 

a comparison of the percentile ranks of the normal 
thyroid and the enlarged thyroid failed to show 
lifferences of sufficient magnitude to warrant the 
conclusion that the normal thyroid has a keener 
mentality than the enlarged thyroid. 


It was also asserted, however, that children 
with marked thyroid enlargements were appar- 
ently slightly less intelligent on the average 
than those with normal or slightly enlarged 
thyroids. In this connection the report added: 

However, the number of children with marked 
thyroid involvement was relatively small, suggest 
ing the desirability of further observations on chil 
iren with marked thyroid enlargements before 
lrawing conclusions concerning the influence of 
thyroid size upon intelligence. 


Of the 3,796 children included in this study it 
was found that in 25.2 per cent. of the white 
boys examined some degree of thyroid enlarge- 
ment was discovered, while this also was the 
case in 39.6 per cent. of the white girls in- 
cluded in the survey. 

In the study of goiter and potential foci or 
center of infection, decay of the teeth and con- 
dition of the tonsils were watched closely. Ex- 
aminations were made of the teeth and tonsils 
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of 1,341 white boys and 1,576 white girls 
this 
The conclusion of the investigators in this study 


8 schools in Cincinnati in luvestigation. 


was reported as follows: 


Based 


present 


the material gathered durin 
believed that 


no definite relation between thyroid status and po 


upon 


investigation, it 1s 


tential foci of infection presumably located in di 


cayed teeth and enlarged or cryptic tonsils 


THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION AND 
ACCREDITED HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 


In a new edition of the Bureau of Education 


bulletin on “Accredited Higher Institutions,” 
Dr. John J. Tigert, United States commissioner 
of education, explains that the Bureau of Edu- 
cation maintains no “accredited list,” the list 
published being that devised by local and re- 
gional accrediting agencies. He says in the let- 


ter of transmittal of the bulletin: 


In the absence of a single authoritative list of 
colleges and universities accredited in accordance 
with a single set of standards, a number of agen 
cies, state and voluntary, have drawn up standards 
of their own more or less adapted to meet higher 
educational conditions in a particular state or 
group of states and have compiled lists of institu 
tions that meet these standards. It 


standards and lists that all who desire to learn the 


is on these 
standing of colleges and universities must rely for 
In order to make the whole body of 

lists 
readily available, and to keep this information up 


information. 

standards and of the accrediting agencies 
to date, the Bureau of Education from time to time 
assembles the standards and lists and issues them 
in a bulletin. The last bulletin was published in 
1922, and many changes in standards and lists 
have occurred in the meantime. I therefore re 
quested Miss Ella B. Radcliffe, of the division of 
higher education in the bureau, to prepare the ac 
companying revision of it, which I recommend to 
be printed under the same title as previous issues 
of the bulletin, ‘‘ Accredited Higher Institutions.’’ 


In her own introduction to the bulletin Miss 
Radcliffe points out that the lists represent sev 
eral types of procedure in accrediting: a 
crediting by state universities for the purpose 
of facilitating satisfactory transfer of stu 
dents; accrediting by state departments of edu- 
certification; ac- 


eation, largely for teacher 
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crediting by voluntary associations, such as the 
North Central Association of Colleges and See- 
ondary Schools and the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities; accrediting by church boards 
of education. 

The bulletin first 
statement of the standards for accrediting col- 


includes in its section a 
leges, junior colleges and teacher-training insti- 
tutions recommended by the American Council 
on Edueation to national, regional and state 
agencies engaged in defining and accrediting in- 
stitutions of higher learning; and the statements 
of standards employed by voluntary national 
and regional associations, and lists of the insti- 
tutions resognized, accredited or approved by 


these agencies. 


FEDERAL BOARD REQUIREMENTS IN 
PART-TIME AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 


Tue Agricultural Edueation Service of the 
Federal Board for Voeational Education, 
through C. H. Lane, chief of the service, 


recently issued a summary of its recommenda- 
tions on minimum requirements for part-time 
for 


agricultural work 


The summary 


extension courses in 
farm boys who have left school. 


is as follows: 


Enrolment: Part-time instruction in agriculture 
is designed for persons 14 years of age or over who 
are not regularly enrolled in school, who are either 
farming or preparing to farm, but not entirely on 
their own responsibility, and who have facilities for 
directed or supervised farm practice. 

Content of The instruction 
with farm enterprises or farm jobs and is designed 


instruction: deals 
to assist persons in getting established in a farm- 
ing occupation and, where feasible, with related 
activities and information designed to improve civic 
and vocational intelligence specifically related to 
the needs of farmers. 

Length of instruction periods: In general, the 
agricultural day-school requirements of at least 
double-period units of school time, or practically 
90 minutes, applies to part-time instruction in agri- 
culture at each meeting of the group. 

Time and number of meetings: Part-time classes 
in agriculture may be held at any time during the 
year when farm work is not pressing. In no case 
should the organization of a part-time class be 
considered for a course of less than approximately 
fifteen meetings in extent. The classes may meet 
at any time during the day or evening, as is con- 


venient. 
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Qualifications of teachers: Day-scho 
considered as ¢ 
Where Spe cial tea 

employed, they must have had practical ex; 
the 


of agriculture will be 


teach part-time classes. 


and technical training in type of 


taught and either successful experier 


tional agriculture or instruction in sp¢ 
of teaching agriculture on a vocational basis 
At least 


rected or supervised farm practice ar 


Supervised practice: six months 


tor the y 


including seasonal preparation 
disposal of products. 


Reports: 


cluding enrolments in respective part-time 


Descriptive and statistical 


length of instruction periods, number of 
kind and scope of supervised farm practic¢ 

I 
pupil, and, where feasible, financial and ot 


turns from such supervised practice are 


THE DANIEL GUGGENHEIM FUND 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
AERONAUTICS 

THe Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Pr 
motion of 
grants aggregating $600,000 to California ed 
cational institutions. To Leland Stanford | 
versity at Palo Alto, a fund amounting t 


Aeronautics has announced 


income from about $300,000 has been awarde 


and to the California Institute at Pasader 
$200,000, and $10,000 annually for a period 
ten years. 

The California 
the grants by Harry F. 
Daniel Guggenheim and president of the 
Dr. R. L. W 


institutions were notified 


Guggenheim, sor 
communication to 


In his 


president of Leland Stanford University, Mr 


rra 


Guggenheim outlined the purpose of the g 
and said: 


This gift is made also in recognition of th 
ity of work which is done in your school of eng 


neering by Dean W. F. Durand and his associates 


and also because of our belief that in the gr 
educational institutions of California such 
tant contributions already 


science that the world is justified in looking t 


have been made 
for very great and outstanding results in the 
future. 


In a telegram to Dr. R. A. Millikan, pres 
dent of the California Institute of Technolog 
Mr. Guggenheim, after referring to the pur) 
of the gift, said: 

This gift is made also as a tribute to 
tinguished work in science and education of ) 








+ 
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because of our belief that 


in Southern California an in 


s destined to make very great con 


not only of our own 


rress 


le world. 


Stanford 
ot 


planned 


from University an 
the donor, the uni 
to the 


Guggenheim experimental laboratory ot 


in honor 
establish 


authorities 


amies and aeronautie engineering. 
course for the training of young men 
dynamics and aeronautie engineering will 


This 


the present work of the university. 


iblished. eourse will be an exten 
along three lines, each headed by an 
3 planned as follows: Aerodynamics, 
tural design and eonstruction and labora- 
the first 
The 


Pri fessor E. 


two 
lab 
P. 


associated 


research. The men to head 


are yet to be appointed. 


ry will be directed by 


who has for a decade been 


Dr. Durand in the work of the present 

boratory. 

\ message from Dr. Millikan of the Institute 
Technology said that a new Aeronautics 

ling, containing a ten-foot high-speed wind 
would built at of 


$200,000. It grant 


be once, at a cost 
forth that the 


make possible the following: 


set 


of theoretical 


ies and hydrodynamics, with the underlying 


Extension courses in aero 


thematics and mechanics taught by such men as 


ssors Harry Bateman, Edward T. Bell and 
S. Epstein. 

Initiation of a group of practical courses 
cted by the institute’s experimental staff, in 
the staff of the 


iglas Airplane Company, with the aid of the 


eration with engineering 
ties at the institute combined with those of 
Douglas plant. 
Initiation of a comprehensive research pro 
on airplane and motor design, as well as on 
theoretical bases of aeronautics. 
+) Immediate perfection of the new stagger- 
age, tailless airplane recently developed at the 
ite, primarily by A. A. Merrill, a radical de 


+it 


rt 


re from standard aeronautical design, which 
cent tests has shown promise of adding greatly 
the safety of flying. 

Establishment of a number of research fel 
Owships in aeronautics at the California Institute. 


( 


Planning and manning of the new school so 


Size 


‘ xper ime! 
flight work. 


SCRIPPS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
ORGANIZATION has been completed 
tormulated for the building of a nev 


California college, 


S< ripps College 


to be opened in September, 1927 
pated that it will provide tor betwee 
Further class 


be added within the next three or 


60 treshmen the first year 
tour year 


James Jaqua, who has filled 


Dean Ernest 
position of acting president of Pomona Col! 


President Blaisdell this vear 


in the absence otf 


has been appointed temporary director ot 


Scripps College for the year 1926-27 with the 


powers ol president. Permanent appointment 


of the academic officers will be made within the 
next year. 

In regard to the development of the college 
Dr. William Bennett the 


board of trustees and professor of municipal 


Munro, a member ot 


government at Harvard University, stated: 


The trustees of Scripps College are 


the must have two or three 
First: It is to be 

limited to 
he 


d will not 


new institution 
features. 

its total 
Second: The 


to a limited number of bask 


tinctive 


lege with enrolment 250 stu 


dents. eurriculum will confined 


subjects ar 
attempt to include a large variety of studies whi 
are commonly pursued in other colleges. Finally, 
the methods of instruction will be intimate 
With a limited enrolment there need 


The policy will be to h 


personal, 
no large classes. ave a 
well-paid professors who are both competent schol 
ars and experienced teachers. 

Until 
buildings can be provided it will be ne 
to 


sufficient accommodations in the way 
essary ft 
use of the 


students in Scripps College make 


facilities now provided by Pomona College, such as 
laboratories and library facilities. While it ts 
tended that Scripps College shall gradually | 

up its own plant and its own instructional staff, 
is realized that both of 
Meanwhile arrangement 


whereby students in Seripps College 


these things will r 


time. an 


mitted to certain courses in Pomona Coll 


deed, the whole scheme of Claremont Colleg 


based on the idea of close cooperation betwee! 
individual colleges. 


Each college will have its own board of 





and its own faculty. Each will have, for the most 
part, its own buildings and equipment; but on the 
other hand, the opportunities of each college are 
intended to be at the disposal of all students irre- 
spective of the institution in which they happen to 
be enrolled. In short, Scripps College is intended 
to be one of the units in a sort of collegiate fed- 
eralism. It will have its own freedom of organiza- 
tion and activity while contributing its share to a 


common cause. 


It is announced that construction on the first 
building, a dormitory, will be started by Decem- 
ber of this year. It will be of two-story con- 
struction, Spanish-California design, and will fit 
into the architectural plan of Claremont Col- 
A fund of $150,000 has recently. ‘been 
Other buildings 


leges. 
given for the first building. 
will be added as they are needed. 

The permanent office of the Scripps College 
Corporation, which was incorporated June 12, 
1926, was established at the Claremont Inn in 
Claremont, with branch offices in Los Angeles 
and Pasadena. 

The faculty of the new institution will be ap- 
pointed next year and will be made up of both 
men and women, according to a statement made 
by Dean Jaqua, acting director of Seripps Col- 
lege. Work will be started at once by the edu- 
cational committee and the building and grounds 
committee, who will announce the choice of an 
architect within the next three months. 


EDUCATION AT THE JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY FIFTIETH ANNI- 
VERSARY CELEBRATION 

IN connection with the observance of the 
fiftieth anniversary celebration of the Johns 
Hopkins University, the department of educa- 
tion and the college for teachers will join in 
a special conference at 4.00 p. m., on Friday, 
October 22. The conference will present a re- 
view of the scientifie progress in education 
during the last half-century, and give indica- 
tions of future developments in selected fields. 
The chairman of the conference will be Pro- 
fessor Edward F. Buchner. 

The program arranged includes the following 
addresses: “Scientific Progress in Education in 
the Last Fifty Years,” by Dr. William Henry 
Burnham (Ph.D., 1888), professor emeritus of 
education and school hygiene at Clark Univer- 
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sity; “The Scientific Approach to the P, 
lems of Educational Administration,” by p, 
George Dayton Strayer (A.B., 1903), professor 
of education and director of the division of §; 
studies of the institute of educational resear, 
at Teachers College, Columbia University: “T} 
Future Development of Teaching under Supe; 
vision,” by Dr. Florence Eilau Bamberger 
(1908-1913), professor of education, at J 
Hopkins University. 

The conference will be followed by a dinner 
of the faculty, alumni and former students. 
concluding with a series of shorter addresses 
by leaders in education. A large number of 


alumni have indicated their intention to }y 
present. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

THE resignation of Dr. John He nry Ma 
Cracken, president of Lafayette College, b 
comes effective on October 1. 





Dr. Davip ALLEN ANDERSON, head of the d 
partment of education and psychology at th 
Pennsylvania State College, has been appointed 
president of the Kent State Normal School, 
Kent, Ohio. 


Proressor V. A. C. Henmon, who leaves thi 
directorship of the school of education of th 
University of Wisconsin this fall to become r 
search professor in educational psychology at 
Yale University, was honored recently by a din- 
ner given by his associates and friends. 


Dr. THEO. W. J. Iron, professor of educa- 
tional psychology at the Michigan State Teach- 
ers College, has 
education at the University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 


been appointed professor 0! 


Rosert J. Leonarp, director of the school ot 
education and professor of education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and Edward 
S. Evenden, professor of education at Teache: 
College, have been appointed to make a scien- 
tific survey of Lutheran colleges, junior colleges 
and academies in the United States and Canada 
The survey is being carried on “by experts out- 
side the church.” 


Dr. JAMES QuINTER Ho.sopp Le, instructor 1! 
psychology at Yale University, has been 
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assistant professor ol psychology at 


Reserve University. 
REVEREND LEONARD OTTING has been ap 
lean of John Carroll University, Cleve- 
o. to sueceed the Reverend Edward J. 


REVEREND PETER STAANSEN, of Tromsdée, 
elected the Nor- 


Theological Seminary, affiliated with the 


i 


has been dean of 


Baptist Theological Seminary in Chi- 
sueceed the late Professor Henrik Gun- 


Mitprep P. SHERMAN, formerly assis- 
the dean of women at the University ot 
has been appointed dean of women 


College, to sueceed Miss Grace Bruce 


Luoyp Newcoms, dean of the depart- 
of engineering of the University of Vir- 
, has been elected assistant to the president 

he university. 
Wis1am H. Norrucort, director of the 
pment Council of Cornell College, Mt. 
rnon, lowa, has been appointed assistant to 
Dr. Harlan Updegraff, president of the college. 
Proressor Hans Driescu, of the University 
Leipzig, has been appointed Carl Schurz 
Memorial professor in philosophy at the Uni- 

ty of 

5 year. 


Wisconsin for the first semester of 


PROFESSOR FABIAN DE LA Rosa, of the school 
fine arts of the University of the Philip- 
pines, has been appointed director of the school, 
succeed Director Rafael Enriquez, who has 


Dr. E. R. 


ture and director of the school of architecture 


BossanGe, professor of archi- 


Princeton University, has become professor 


architecture and director of the newly 
rganized division of architecture at New York 
Dr. Harold De Wolfe Fuller, for- 
merly editor of The Nation and of the Weekly 


iew, has been appointed professor of jour- 


t 


University. 


sm in the school of commerce. 


Wit §. TayLor, for the past ten years pro- 
fessor of art at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, be- 
mes professor of art at Brown University in 


~ 


September. 


AND SOCIETY 


Texas TECHNOLOGICAL COLI 
has made the following additions to 
Ray Mowery, in agriculture; I Reed 
Miss Bessie League, in biology; W. M. Craig 
and Mrs. Clark 
N. T. Bourke, J. C. 
Svensen, in engineering; R. J 
Miss Mabel 
Harper, in home economies; A. H 

Reese, L. V. Robinson and G. A 
and W. H. Abbitt 


in physies I 


Roxie Read, in chemistry; 


Hargrave and ( I 


and M 


geology ; Deane Erwin 
Katherine 

Wait, P. K 
Lyle, in 


W. M. Young, 
has been granted to D. A. Flanders and W. M 


and 
aria 


mathematics, 
Leave of absence 


Whyburn, in mathematics. 


Miss 
home 
Federal Board at 


professor of home economies at the University 


MABEL V. 
vocational 
Washington, D. C., 


CAMPBELL, supervisor 


economics education for the 


becomes 


of Missouri on September 1. 


J. V. ANKENEY, who has been teaching voca 
tional agriculture in the West Virginia Univer 
sity, has been appointed state supervisor of vo- 


cational agriculture for West Virginia. 


L. B. PoLiom, state superintendent of agri 
cultural education, Topeka, Kansas; John B. 
Boyd, state superintendent of agricultural edu 
cation, Jefferson City, Mo., and J. A. Linke, 
regional agent of the Federal Board of Voca 
tional Education, have been appointed members 
of the committee on arrangements for the Na 
tional Congress of Vocational Agricultural Stu- 
dents to be held in Kansas City, Mo., November 
15, 16 and 17. R. L. Cuff, of the Kansas City 
Livestock Exchange, has been chosen local su 
perintendent of the congress and also a member 


of the committee. 


Dr. Crrus ADLER, president of Dropsie Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, has been elected a member 
of the board of governors of the Hebrew Uni 
versity on Mount Scopus, Jerusalem. 


THE Reverenp J. M. ArtmaAn, for seven 


years professor of religious education at the 
University of Chicago, has resigned to become 
of the Religious Education 


general secretary 


Association. 
James E. Goopricn, of Kansas City, has been 


reelected president of the board of curators of 
the University of Missouri. 
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Proressor CHarLes P. Cooper, of the school 
of journalism of Columbia University, was the 
guest of honor at a dinner given by his summer- 
school students on August 13. He was pre- 
sented with a set of the works of H. L. Mencken. 


A TESTIMONIAL reception was given recently 
to Professor A. Broderick Cohen, director of 
the Hunter College Summer School, to mark 
the completion ot his second year ol service. 
A traveling bag was presented to him by the 


teachers. 


Dr. E. L. HeNpricks, president of the Cen- 
tral Missouri State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg, Mo., will deliver a series of lectures on 
“The Training of Teachers for our Public 
Schools” at the George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., during the _ re- 


mainder ot the summer term. 


THE convocation orator at the University of 
Chicago on September 3 will be Augustus Ray- 
mond Hatton, professor of political science in 
Western Reserve University. His subject will 
be “Representative Government in the Light of 


Modern Knowledge and Modern Life.” 


THE eighteenth Universal Congress of Es- 
peranto was held at Edinburgh from August 


2 to 7. 


THREE labor groups have utilized the build- 
ings and equipment of Brookwood Labor Col- 
lege for group study this summer. The United 
Textile Workers held an institute from July 12 
to 17; the International Brotherhood of Elee- 
trical Workers, from July 19 to 31, and for the 
first two weeks of August the railroad unions 
cooperated in their second railroad institute. 


THE will of the late Mrs. Gertrude B. Woods, 
wife of James H. Woods, professor of philos- 
ophy at Harvard University, provides for a 
legacy of $25,000 in memory of the testatrix’s 
parents, to Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, with 
instructions that the money be used to found 
“The Baldwin Lectureship,” pertaining to art. 
Harvard University receives $20,000 to found 
“The James H. Woods Fellowship” in the de- 
partment of philosophy, and Williams College 
inherits a number of drawings and sketches in 
memory of the testatrix’s brother, Irving Bald- 


win. 


For the purpose of encouraging reseay 
the history of the South, particular 
Confederate period, the United Daughte; 
the Confederacy are offering the Mrs. Si; 
3aruch University Prize of $1,000, 
awarded biennially. Competition is 
undergraduate and graduate student 
versities and standard colleges in the 
States and those who have been student 
such institutions within the preceding 
years. The prize will be awarded 
published monograph or essay of hig] 
in the field of Southern history, preferal 
or near the period of the Confederacy or by 
ing on the causes that led to the war bet 
the states. The essays are to be of “not | 
than ten thousand words and it is preferr 
that they be of considerably greater leng 
For the first competition the essays must 
sent before September 1, 1927, to Mrs. Art 
H. Jennings, Lynchburg, Va. 


THE Council of the Edwin Austin Able 
Memorial Scholarships for mural pair 
offer for competition two “minor scholars! 
of £125 a year each and one “major sc} 
ship” of £250 a year, open to men and 
who are either British subjects or citizens of | 
United States of America. Candidates for 
minor scholarships must not be over 25 year 
age and for the major scholarship not over 2 
at the time of application. The holders 
scholarships will be expected to devote the 
selves to the study of mural decoration ar 
relation to architectural conditions, the n 
scholar being required to spend most of 
time covered by the scholarship in Italy, w! 
the minor scholar will follow a course of 
in London. Candidates may obtain forms 
application by writing to the secretary, I 
Austin Abbey Memorial Scholarships, Che 
Lodge, 42, Tite Street, London, S.W. 3. A; 
plications for the major scholarship « 
December 14; for the minor scholars! 


May 1. 


A BEQUEST of $5,000 to Missouri Hist 
Society by Professor Sylvester Water! 
who died in 1902, has grown to $21,194 and 
be more than $80,000 by 1950, at whic! 


’ 


the society will receive the interest on 
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has been broken for a new recitation 
it Tufts The 
Braker Hall and is expected to cost 


College. building will 


290,000, 


econd quadrangle of the new men’s 
be opened this fall at the Umi 
Wiseonsin has been named “Charles 
Adams Hall” 


ot the 


in honor of C. K. Adams, 


university from 1892 to 1902 


s for a theater at Princeton University 
| accommodate 900 persons and have 
stage facilities tor any professional 
The building 


part of the quadrangle designed to pro- 


have been made public. 


tudent center. Funds for the erection 
eenter are now being raised 
Fund. 


s estimated at 


iniversity 
The cost of the entire 
$1,000,000. The Tri 
ib, which has produced annual musical 
1893, $100,000 


Princeton 


has contributed 


nce 


the eost of the theater. 


yy UNIVERSITY has been asked to assist 
rganization at the University of Porto 
a college of business administration, of 
W. Lord, of Boston Uni 
A plan of affilia 


transter of 


Dean Everett 
will act as director. 
viding for a free students 
soston to Porto Rico and from Porto Rico 
yn, and for a similar transfer of mem- 
the instructing staff, is an important 
of this affiliation. Dean Lord has spent 
weeks in Porto Rico completing plans 
inauguration of the college in Septem 
\n acting director, permanently situated 
charge of the 


Juan, will be in direct 


which will function as a department 
University of Porto Rico and at the same 
a branch of the college of business ad 


ation of Boston University. 


U. S. Bureau of Education has issued an 


t-page bulletin, compiled by Dr. J. F. Abel, 


rives the titles and addresses of the chief 
mal officers of 74 foreign nations and 


lonies. 


Children’s Bureau of the Department 


or has published the results of studies of 


] 


telligence of children of immigrants made 
s Island. 
rs but 


“Individual differences in great 


little difference as between 


very 





races and nationalities” is the conclusion of the 
study Twenty-five nationalities were repre 
sented. 

A RI ot 23 universities of C; 1 re 
ceived by the foreign section of the Unit 
States Bureau of Education shows that 6 
these are state-controlled Institutions Ne 
Brunswick, Toronto, Manitoba, Saskatche 
Alberta and British Columbia; 4 are undenor 
national Dalhousie, MeGill, Queens and We 
ern, and 13 are affiliated with some denomi: 
tional organization—b Roman Catholic, 


Church of England, 2 Baptist and 2 that wer 


formerly Methodist but are now in federation 
with other institutions. A total of 49,843 stu 


teaching staff 1s 


15,669 


dents and 3,864 members of the 


reported, but it is explained that stu 
dents and 884 members of the faculty were in 
the preparatory departments of the various in 
the total 


30,302 were males and 19,451 


stitutions Ot number ot students 


females 


THI in Mexico had 


increased to 3,000 in May, according to the bul 


number of rural schools 


letin of the Pan-American Union. In addition 
to the rural school enrolment, the Mexican fed 
eral government maintained in 1925, according 


31 kindergartens with an enrol 
} 


schools, 


to the bulletin, 
ment of 5,958 pupils; 426 day 
117,168, and 


primary schools, with an enrolment of 7,101 


pr mary 


with an enrolment ot 97 


Tue Archbishops of Canterbury and York, at 
Assembly, hi 
the pos 


the request of the Church ive ap 


pointed a commission to inquire into 


tion of religious education in England and its 


relation to the development of national educa 


tion, in all grades of education, with power to 


hear evidence and collect information and to 
formulate suggestions for the guidance of the 
assembly. 

To get efficient teachers for rural schools h: 
for some years past been a difficult problen 
Great Britain. It is reported in the Christian 
Science Monitor that a valuable contributior 
toward the solution of the problem h hee 
made by the Edinburgh Provincial Committee, 
which recently announced that the director ot 
studies, as an experiment, is sending mibe 
of training-college students to rural schor for 


periods of practice in teaching. Several sch 
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in Midlothian have been chosen for this pur- 
It is expected that, it the experiment is 
will be The 


training colleges are usually situated 


pose. 
successful, it greatly extended. 
teachers’ 
in large centers of population, and consequently 
the teaching practice and experience gained by 
the students in training is always that found in 
large city schools. The new scheme will tend to 
bring about a proper balance between the pro- 


vision for urban and rural requirements. 


the Associated Press, new 


women entrants into the medical profession in 


ACCORDING to 


Hungary have been barred until further notice 
under a decree issued by the minister of public 
instructions, on the ground that doctors are be- 
numerous. The authorities have 
students shall 
the 


Hungarian universities. 


coming too 


ordered that women not be en- 


rolled henceforth by medical faculties of 


THE rules of traffic are hereafter to be taught 
in the Swedish publie schools as a regular part 
of the curriculum. This been 
adopted as part of a campaign to 
automobile accidents, and the Swedish authori- 
ties have decided that not only drivers of ears, 
but the themselves must be 


warned and trained to avoid collisions. 


method has 


reduce 


school children 


of teacher 
training is the Czechoslo- 
vakian Ministry of Education. As reported in 
the New York Times, it is proposed to close 
existing teacher-training colleges and to estab- 
lish in their stead academies of pedagogy to 
prepare candidates for teaching in the ele- 
mentary and urban schools, and women-teacher 


REORGANIZATION of the means 


contemplated by 


training colleges to prepare teachers of house- 
hold sciences. It is proposed that the course 
of the academies shall cover two years and that 
eight years of secondary study shall be neces- 
sary The course of the col- 
leges is planned to cover four years, with 
four years of secondary study required for 
admission. The academies, therefore, will in- 
volve two years more of study than the colleges. 
Each academy, according to the plan, will have 
seminaries, laboratories for experimental peda- 
gogy, an educational library, reading rooms, 
Tuition will 


for admission. 


study halls and practice schools. 
be free. 
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the text books ot elem 


Japan 


REVISION of 


schools of has been ordered by 


The OD }é 


the revision is to lay emphasis on agr 


Japanese ministry of education. 


pursuits and to encourage young Japan 


become farmers, as the trend at presen: 


away from the farm and toward the fa 


THE Republican Board of Education of \; 
Rochelle, N. Y., has changed the name ot 
school from the “Woodrow W’jls 
High School” to the “New Roche] 
The $1,750,000 building js 


It was begun and named } 


new high 
Memorial 
High School.” 

der construction. 
a different 


board two : 
many protests were made when the new board 


school years aro, 
suggested dropping the name of Wilson. | 
spite of this the board voted 5 to 3 to make th. 
change. It voted to place a memorial tablet t 


President Wilson in the school. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
OUR BEST TEACHERS 


RECENTLY the writer requested the students 
enrolled in two of his education classes in the 
University of Michigan to give judgments re- 
specting the elements that tend to make 
teacher a real success as a teacher and to ind 
cate also the relative merits of the teachers 
The classes t 


consisted of 


school, high school and college. 
the 
seventy-six students, about equally divided be- 


which queries were given 
tween those of junior standing and those of 
senior standing. Some of the students had had 
one or two courses in education previous to thé 
given semester; some were carrying their first 
work in education; a few—but very few—had 
had a year or two of teaching experience. No 
discussion was had of the questions given out; 
no warning had been given that such a piec 
of work would be requested ; and no names wer 
signed to the papers handed in. The following 
paragraphs give the results of the inquiry. 
The first request read: List the elements that, 
to you, make a teacher really successful. That 
is, what teacher-traits helped to make the best 
course (or courses) you ever pursued so valu- 
able to you. The following are the replies 
arranged in order of greatest frequency. 
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nal interest in pupils, t.e., sympathy 


friendliness 
ig ability, te., 
subject interestingly and to inspire 


ability to present 


1 stimulate 
nality 


and enthusiasm for 


ne interest 


hing and for the subject taught 


and attractive in appearance 
terful knowledge of the subject 
ight 


ral knowledge or general culture 


wledge of pupils 
able, human and friendly 
ver to discipline 
erful and even-tempered 
{ faith and confidence in pupils 


— mt nt tet OD PC 


\{ keen sense of humor 
{ willingness to help pupils and to co- 
operate 


- but exacting in work assigned 


— 
wo ee OI 


easing voice 
manding the respect of pupils 


ie in preparation of the day’s 


Vigor and health 

ce, earnestness, self-confidence 
Tactfulness 
Ambitious to grow in service 
Patience 
sincerity 
Pleasing in manners 
Participation in student activities 
Resourcefulness 
Capacity for hard work 


ww 


Poise and dignity 


Idealism 
Ability to speak in public 
Interest in the town 


i) 


Trained 
Traveled 
Possessed of common sense 


— = ee PT 


The list given here is perhaps not unique. 
It does, however, show how college students, 
looking forward to teaching, tend to select the 
same qualities that teachers of experience and 
administrators generally mention when discuss- 
If so, then it would appear that 
me of the chief tasks of educators is to make 

nscious to the minds of prospective teachers 


g the theme. 


the ideas which they subconsciously possess any- 
way and to give practice in putting these ideas 


ne 


0 operation. 
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“All things 


considered, have you had your finest teachers in 


Question two in the inquiry read 


the elementary school, the high school or the 
college or university?” The score here 

In elementary school 

In high school 

In college or university 

Not replying 
Question three was the counterpart of num 
ber two and read: “All things considered, have 
you had your poorest teacher (or teachers) in 
the elementary school, high school or univer 


sity?” Here the vote was: 


Elementary school 
High school 
College or university 


hy 


Not replying or equivocal 


The answers to these two queries doubtless 


come with something of a surprise to many 


readers. 
declare that the best teaching to be found in 


Platform speakers often vehemently 
America is found in the elementary schools, 
whereas the poorest teaching is found in the 
The 


would, if accepted, utterly refute these ideas 


colleges and universities figures here 


the elementary 


“finest” 


According to these returns 


school has both the fewest number of 
teachers and the largest number of “poorest” 
the other hand, the 


regarded as having the “best” teachers, but like- 


ones. On high school is 
wise is declared by half as many students as 
providing the “poorest” teachers. The univer- 
sity ranks at the bottom in poor teaching and 
midway between the high school and the ele- 
mentary school in superior teaching. 

No doubt the 
plained in such a manner as to make a better 
In the first 


place, the students reporting in this study are 


vote as recorded can be ex- 


showing for each type of school. 


fully six years away from the eighth grade. It 
is not at all unreasonable to think that many 
of them should have their judgments colored by 
that fact. 
of vivid impressions. 
dislikes were then formed and these have per- 


Again, the high-school age is an age 
No doubt strong likes and 


sisted, possibly without true reasons therefor. 
Once more, as the questions were worded the 


students were asked to compare the work of 
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eight years (elementary school) with that ot 
four years (high school) with that of two years 
or three years (college up to the middle of the 
junior or senior year). Moreover, as one stu- 
dent said, “The work is of such a different na- 
ture it is hard to say where the best teachers 
are. Each tvpe ol school has some good and 
some poor ones.” 

Question four read: “All things considered, 
were the teachers you had in your senior year 
in high séhool better or worse than the teachers 
you had in your freshman year in college?” 


To this question the following vote was given: 


Better in senior year of high school... 45 

Not so good in senior year of high 
school 26 

Equivocal answers 5 


Probably the above figures bear out general 
opinion. That is, students generally feel that 
the teachers they had while seniors in the high 
school are superior, as teachers, to the ones they 
have in the freshman year of college. Many 
explanations are given for this feeling. The 
following excerpts will illustrate the pros and 


cons. 


I think the high school teachers seemed better 
to me because of the fact that they were able to 
know the pupils in a more personal way. When 
you get to your freshman year in college you are 
thrown into a sort of whirl. The process is so 
much larger, so much more comprehensive, that it 
lacks vital interest. It reminded me of Henry 
Ford—just production with no human interest. 


The reason why I think the high school teachers 
were better is probably because the change from 
the high school to the university was so altogether 
different that the new teachers did not seem to 
carry on the work where the high school left off, 
but took a big jump. 


The high school teachers were able to stimulate 
me more both in working out class assignments 
and in relating the work to my own experiences. 


The writer was fortunate enough to have teach- 
ers of long experience when he was a senior in the 
high school, but the instructors in the first year of 
college were much younger in experience. 


The high school teachers knew me and knew how 
to bring out my best qualities. Instructors for 


freshmen rarely, I believe, have student welfare at 


heart. You are here on your own 
and can either make a go or not, 


enoose 


University professors do not attempt t 
but merely to instruct. That is, the w 
more to the students to dig out for t 
what is essential for them to know. B 
great many of the instructors have t 


terest in the research work which they are 


In high school, classes were not a bore 
some of my classes the first year in the 


sity. 


In a high school the better teachers us 
teach the higher grades. In the university 
troductory courses are often taught by t 


experienced and least interested instructors 


Most of my college teachers thus far 
seemed so wrapped up in their researches that 
entering the classroom they looked so ti: 
seemed not to care whether the class « 
them or not—as though we, as students, wer 


abomination. 
Conversely, one reads: 


The teachers in the high school I attended y 
poorer than those in college because they lack 
an honest interest in their work. Students 
teachers had nothing in common. 


I attended a small college after leaving 
school. Special efforts had been made to s 
the best teachers possible. They were wi 
pared to teach. 


I think the teachers in my first year in th 
versity were better because they were all men that 
are famous and outstanding in the subjects t! 
teach. 


My freshman year teachers were more interest 
ing, gave us the necessary drills which I had lx 
wanting to have and besides all, at the end of t 
year, I felt I had learned something. 


I found my teachers in the first year of colleg 
to possess a far greater knowledge and under 
standing than my teachers in the senior year 
the high school. 


My first year in college (a small college) ! 
teachers who had been teaching for a good 
years. They taught me new things and help¢ 
to understand certain aspects of life that 
never been clear before. In high school the t 
ers, for the most part, were getting their ex 











Ar 
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freshman year. 
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not fully 


were too lenient in 


1 if students feel that 


order tf 


LO see 


progressively improves as they 
the years in college, the fifth question 
“All things considered, do 
had last 


were better or 


It was: 


the teachers you semester 


rs or seniors) not so 
the teachers you had in your freshman 


college?” The replies were as follows: 


r last semester 51 
r the freshman year 
ffer 


ence 


inswer 


re again in explaining their answers many 


reasons advanced in reply to question 
given. That is, 
semester because “they were of far 
accus- 


ere teachers seemed bet- 
become 
“Classes 


“IT was able freely to choose my sub- 


experience.” “I have 


university methods.” are 
st semester and hence they were more 


ng to me.” “The presentation was bet- 


“Human professors.” “Professors not 
ctic.” “We are getting to realize each 
ist what life really is.” “The older pro- 
give outlines of the course and the stu- 
know definitely what sort of things to 
size and study.” “This year I have the 
ge of picking my instructors, whereas, 
treshman, I took what was given. The 
is more interesting now.” 

or two larger quotations may be given. 


one: 


nstructors on the whole (I have to omit one 


as he was about the worst I have had since 


g school) were better than my instructors 
This was due to the fact that 
se the teacher and chose his subject. In 
words, if I like a teacher’s methods of 
ng I, as a rule, pick the subject in which he 
st interested, as he is certain to do it justice. 


other Says: 


ssible to differentiate. The subjects I took 
rst year of college are entirely different from 


this vear. 


seems to 
semester sho 


? 
reali men an 


Once more: 


given ‘ 
notabl 


courses are 


advanced 


The 
perts. 


more 
The 
] 


was still 


work, however (with one 


ception given in a completely 
sonal manner, but at least the subject is 


convincingly. 


Finally: 


knew their 


them ac 


Last semester, professors 


and (with one exception) put 


liked, too, their personalities better. 


Perhaps the five queries asked and answered 
merely verify the thought that good teaching, 


as well as poor teaching, is found all along the 


line of education. The fundamental element is 
Given an individual who has a genu- 
ine love for his his 
students, a knack for stimulating and inspiring 


his hearers, a winning personality and a fair 


personal. 


work, a real interest in 


command of the subject he is to teach, as well 
Not 


and 


as general culture, success seems assured. 
that not 
not that training may not foster the develop 


many other traits are desirable 


ment of these, but the first need in teaching is 
a man or woman with a human interest and a 
magnanimous spirit. 

Canvin O. Davis 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


DISCUSSION 


THE DISADVANTAGE OF MATURITY 
IN GRADUATE STUDY 


In the advice given to college graduates the 
notion is often conveyed that graduate study 
denotes the acquisition of learning and that if 
the tak 


pe rson ma 


is therefore an advantage to postpone 


ing of an advanced degree until a 


tures and acquires knowledge through prolonged 
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experience, as in teaching or other practical 
jobs. The fact is, however, that graduate study 
does not stand so much for the acquisition of 
learning as for the “bending of the twig” dur- 
ing the plastic period. To change the figure, 
the crucial thing about training for the doe- 
torate is not the acquisition of knowledge but 
the grafting of new interests, new attitudes and 
new abilities upon a sound and hardy root stock 
at the most effective stage for growth. 

Therefore, while the man who, e.g., has taught 
a subject ten years knows more about that sub- 
ject than a man who has not taught it, this ori- 
entation and setting of personality gained in 
practical experience may militate against the 
attainment of the aim of the best graduate 
training, rather than help it. In most cases it 
works in that way. In the practical experience 
a man acquires the characteristics of a job, a 
pedagogue, a preacher, a salesman, a newspaper 
man or whatever the job may be. These ocen- 
pations have not demanded the exercise of those 
faculties which are especially trained in this 
work: the tree has been allowed to grow too 
long before the graft is made, so that the graft 
ean be made only on one or more of the count- 
less branches rather than on the stem of the 
tree. 

C. E. SEASHORE 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 





QUOTATIONS 


THE EDUCATION DEBATE 

Lorp Evstace Percy’s statement of policy 
in Committee of Supply on the vote to com- 
plete the sum of £44,300,000 for the Education 
Estimates will be studied critically in the world 
of education. Mr. Trevelyan in a trenchant 
speech declared that the local education authori- 
ties and teachers watched with apprehension 
each new move of the minister of education, 
who was working under the clauses of the 
Economy Bill and exercising over the local 
authorities a new policy of detailed restriction. 
The president’s statement of policy must be 
examined in the light of this eriticism from 
his predecessor. Lord Eustace stated that the 
Board of Education had now completed the 
whole survey of the country, initiated by Mr. 
Trevelyan, in urban and rural areas. How the 


completed survey was conducted is ; 
clear. The president said that he had 
earry it out by the three-year progran 
cedure, but that this was too slow. He 
received to the present date about 180 p: 
from the 318 authorities, but the pr 9 
are coming in steadily, and by the end 
year the board would be in a position t 
what were the programs required for the per 
1927 to 1930. Apparently, then, an a le 
survey has not been completed, but the | 
dent is satisfied that such survey as there | 
been has had “a definitely stimulating effect 
all types and kinds of authorities.” He was | 
ful (apparently by 1930) of eliminating ¢lasse: 
of fifty or more altogether and establishing 
standard maximum of forty in a class for ¢| 
dren over eleven years; but, taking the cou 
as a whole, he thought that the reduction of t 
size of classes had gone now as far as it « 
go without a reorganization of accommodat 
Lord Eustace Percy is in the difficult position 
riding two horses that have opposite goal 
This does not only appear in the q@ 
the size of classes, which is mainly 
problem so far as classes over fifty 
cerned, but in the very urgent questio: 


rural school accommodation. The pres 


stated that there are over half a million c} 

on the roll of schools included in the Bo: 
Black Lists A and B. Twenty-seven per cent 
of these schools are council schools and sevent 
three per cent. voluntary schools. The pres 
dent told the Committee of Supply something 
about the Black List A, the schools which, 
the opinion of the board, are unfit for humar 
habitation. In the case of the Black List A 
schools belonging to local authorities, sixty-five 
or about 30 per cent., of the 219 schools 
question “had already been dealt with or wer 
being dealt with by proposals contained 1 
revised forecast.” Presumably these sixt) 
schools are closed. But the president adm! 
that 154 council schools which the board ! 
said ought to be closed at once are not eve! 
“being dealt with by proposals contained 
the revised forecast.”” In other words, thes 
154 council schools will open as usual in Se} 
tember. The president did not give an) 
formation about the B list, so the public must 
presume that the whole of the B Black List 


+ 
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ned by loeal authorities will reopen 
‘ber. Of the 500 condemned volun- 
s twenty-one have been removed from 
List and thirty more are “being dealt 
al authorities this year.” Thus at 
voluntary schools on the A Black List 
pen in September. The B list of volun- 
ls is not mentioned, but the president 
ed to the voluntary school authorities 


their program prepared and decided at 


est possible moment,” but he assured 


= that “there was no danger, so far 


el 


board was concerned, either now or in 


ear future, of a new set of demands being 
forward in regard to these schools.” 
the urgent demands of the board having 
turned aside with contempt, the president 
vy appeal for better conduct in the future. 

it adopting Mr. Trevelyan’s forcible 

of the president’s speech the most 
ble eritie of the government policy in 

must feel that it lacks certainty and 
rhness. The and the 
vs are told on the one hand that “edu- 


loeal authorities 


s and must be an expanding service,” 
other hand that “it should not be as- 
to be equally expansive in all its parts.” 
iblie are told on the one hand that there 


schools housing more than half a million 


sf 


te 


ren whieh are 


not fit to house pigs, and 
closed forthwith, while on 
authorities responsible for 


these must be 
ther hand the 
schools are encouraged to keep most of 
open. The local authorities are told to 
with “eonerete plans and actual work,” 


are also told that they inherently overesti- 


expenditure on salaries. The public who 


vide the children, the local authorities who 


not 


"t 


y 


yr 


de the teachers and the teachers themselves 
know whither to look for guidance. 
than a hundred thousand parents are com- 
ng, on the authority of the Board of Edu- 


n, that they have to send their children 
school buildings that must necessarily harm 


children’s health; 318 local authorities are 
prepare definite plans for the rebuild- 
local education, and are also told that 
must make the bricks for that rebuilding 
it straw; some 200,000 teachers are told 
their employers persistently over-estimate 


salaries. Such inconsistencies give rise 
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to unrest in the national system of education. 
However, the government has given pledges that 
shall 


public will expect those 


there be continuity of policy, and the 


pledges to be made 


good.—Times Educational Supplement. 


INSTITUTE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS OF INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
AT its twelfth meeting, held in Chicago in 
April, 1924, the American Association of Col 
legiate Registrars requested the University ot 
Chicago to offer a summer course that would 
enable registrars to learn, in more detail than 
was possible in a three-day convention, what is 
generally considered to be good practice and 
procedure in a well-conducted college registrar's 

office. 

At the fourteenth meeting of the association 
held in Minneapolis last April, the University 
ot that it 
course tor college administrative officers during 


Chicago announced would offer a 
the first half of the next summer quarter and 
also that the last week of this course would be 
an “institute for administrative officers of insti- 
tutions of higher education.” Printed programs 
were mailed to a wide circle of college officers, 
cordially inviting them in the name of the uni- 
versity to attend and participate in the con 
terence. 

On the morning of July 19, in the Reynolds 
Clubhouse, over one hundred college adminis- 
trative officers met the 
institute, at which President Mason, of the Uni- 


for the first session of 


versity of Chicago, extended the official greet 
ings of the university, expressing his apprecia- 
tion of the large attendance. 

Seven sessions of fifty minutes each were held 
daily, similar subjects being assigned to the 
same hour each day. The first hour was given 
over to the technique of college surveys where 
discussions were led by Professor F. W. Reeves, 
of the University of Kentucky, who used as his 
topic his survey of the colleges under control 
of the Church of the Disciples. 


sessions were devoted to such subjects as orier 


The ten o’clock 
tation courses for freshmen and freshman week 
programs. The 
President Elliott, of 
Dr. H. Judd, 


four discussion leaders wer 


Purdue University, and 


Chas. Dr. L. L. Thurston and 
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Mr. Walter A. Payne, of the University of Chi- 
Mr. Ezra L. 
versity of Kentucky, conducted a series of in- 
the 


and duties at eleven and four-thirty each day. 


Gillis, registrar of the Uni- 


cago. 


structive conferences on registrar’s office 

The first two hours of the afternoon sessions 
were devoted to a series of lectures and discus- 
sions especially planned for college financial 
President Elliott explained the budget 
system and its administration, and Mr. Ray- 
mond N, 
Rochester, discussed productive endowment and 


Mr. N. C. Plimp- 


ton, auditor of the University of Chicago, pre- 


officers. 
Ball, treasurer of the University of 
the care of invested capital. 


sented a detailed exposition of the university 
balance sheet and the construction and opera- 
Professor H. C. 


Morrison, of the University of Chicago, gave a 


tion of a university’s budget. 


discussion of free education and the educational 
revenue. At 3:30 each day a series of confer- 
ences especially planned for the college presi- 
dents in attendance were conducted by the chan- 
cellor of the University of Buffalo, Dr. Samuel 
P. Capen. Such subjects as boards of control; 
indirect control by outside agencies; duties and 
powers of college presidents; the recruiting, 
tenure and administrative functions of college 
faculties, and the special problems of the arts 
colleges formed the basis of the discussions led 
by Dr. Capen. 

One hundred and twenty persons, represent- 
ing eighty-three different colleges, attended the 
institute. Among those in attendance were 22 
college or university presidents and vice-presi- 
dents, 27 deans, 31 registrars, 12 financial offi- 
cers and 28 employed in various administrative 
capacities such as college examiner, director of 
personnel and secretary to the faculty. The 
geographical distribution of the institutions 
represented stretched from Middlebury College 
in Vermont to the University of the Philippines 
and Gingling College, Shanghai, China, and 
from the University of British Columbia to the 
University of Porto Rico. 

The outstanding feature of the institute was 
the continued attendance throughout the day, 
during the record-breaking hot weather of the 
week, of all who had enrolled. 

Another gratifying feature of the institute 
was that college officers of one group showed a 
commendable interest in the work and problems 
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of other groups of college administrat 
example, college presidents attended Mr. G 
conterences for college registrars, and + 
trars remained for discussions dealing 
with the work of college financial offi, 
executives. 

Just before the close of the institute. 
tion of President Clippenger, ot Otterbein ( 
lege, the 


President Kirk, of Southwestern College 


following resolution, intrody 


passed by a unanimous vote of those pres: 


As those who have had the privileges 


ance at an institute for Administrative Of 
Institutions of Higher Learning, planned 
ducted by Chicago University and held July 
1926, we wish to express our conviction of t! 
The addresses 


discussions of these five days have bee: 


benefits thus brought to us. 


ingly interesting and very practical. W 
like to suggest that in holding such ar 
each summer the university would be meet 
real need and making a large contribution t 
cational advancement. Should a future sess 
the institute be planned, we shall be glad t 
spread the good news and to encourage att 

In a letter addressed to the writer, bea: 
the date of July 29, 1926, Mr. Walter A. Pa 
recorder and examiner of the University of ( 
cago, who was mainly instrumental in arrang 
ing the program of this first institute tor 
lege administrative officers, and who was g: 
erous and tireless in extending to this gr 
college visitors every courtesy, privileg: 
hospitality that the University of Chicag: 
offer, gives definite assurance that it is the pres 
ent plan of the university to arrange for a =» 
lar institute next year. 

Wituiam §S. Horr: 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


DO NEW AND OLD TYPE EXAMINA- 
TIONS MEASURE DIFFERENT 
MENTAL FUNCTIONS? 

OpposiITION to innovations in examining Pp! 
cedures has been fairly prevalent, as the 
cates of new type examinations keenly rea 
This opposition is very helpful, if experiment 
offering an opportunity for adequate tryouts | 
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examinations in competition with old 
iinations But 
deciding the relative merits oi the two 


when the opposition 
examination on a priori rrounds, we 
\bstacle that blocks experimentation. 
sition, by inspection of sample exami- 
that the 
(hereafter to be 


unnounces a conviction sub- 


essay exXamuination 


{1 as the old type examination) in- 
the organization and integration of re- 
i unrelated materials in the formula- 
nterpretations and judgments, thus 
a direct measure of logical reasoning 
At the same time it is insisted that 
tive, short answer, new type examina- 
restricted to the measurement of mere in- 
n. the memorization of more or less un- 
tacts. 
lvocate of the new type examination, in 
able to cite the evidence of modern ex 
ental psychology with respect to the close 
“informa- 


tion between “thinking” and 


A quotation neatly sums up the case: 


exist in the mind in isolation. We 


er by thinking, and we think by remember 


s . . . Every experimental] study thus 
le and reported has shown a very high 
nship between measurements of informa- 
1 field and intelligence or ability to think 


material of that field.1 


Needless to say, the writer has been suspicious 
claims that the two types of examina- 
vere, in fact, measuring different things. 
s suspicion is well founded, then it should 
possible to collect data pertinent to the prob- 
hand. 
rtunately, certain data, bearing on the 
at issue, are to be found in the material 
ch the writer has been assembling in con- 
on with the five hour two quarter orienta- 
course at the University of Minnesota.’ 
Ben D. Wood, ‘‘ Measurement in Higher Edu 
n,’? World Book Company, pages 162-163. 
This orientation course is unique in the fact 
from its inception in 1923-24 every effort 
een made to plan the conduct of the course 
perimentally so that quantitative evaluations of 
The writer 
research member of the staff’’ and 


s procedures would be possible. 
served as ‘‘ 
kes this opportunity of acknowledging the kindly 

eration of each member of the staff in afford 

this unusual research opportunity. 


During the academic years 1923-24 a 


the staff cooperated in experimentally d 
mining the relative value of the 
The first 


hour test and one 


two types ot 


examinetion. quarter, 


one old type 


new type hour test together 
with an old type hour final test and a new type 
hour final test were prepared and given. In 
the second quarter, one new type hour test to 
gether with an old type hour final test and a 
This pe 


mits us to calculate reliability coefficients tf 


new type hour final test were given. 


the two old type hour tests and for the two new 
type hour tests given in the first term and in ad 
dition to compute reliability coefficients for the 
two new type hour tests given in the second 
We are 


hetween the 


term. also able to obtain intercorrela 


tions two types of examinations 


for each term. 
$y hypothesis, if 


the two types of examina 


tions are measuring radically different mental 


functions (“reasoning’’ as opposed to mere “in 
formation”) then their intercorrelations should 
be considerably lower than the reliability coeffi 
cients of either. On the other hand, if the old 
type examination correlates as closely with the 
new type examination as it does with itself, 
then 


functions and the asserted difference becomes a 


the two are measuring the same mental 


verbal difference without any existence in fact 
The available facts in the form of correlation 
coefficients are given on the following page 
The average of the reliability coefficients for 
sv 


the old type examinations is + .52 as compared 


to an average of +.67 for the new type ex 


3 The old type tests, here reported on, were rej 


resentative of the traditiona] form of examina 
tion at its best. 
ideal 


always subjected to 


They were prepared and se 


in an almost manner. The questions 
group discu 

and agreement. Differences in sco 

among the different instructors were eliminated 
at least minimized by having one questio 

the papers scored by one instructor, 

tion on all another 


papers scored by 


and so on. Questions were marked on a perce 
tage basis. This procedure resulted in uniformity 
of scoring and ruled out what is sometimes a seri 
ous error in grading old type examinations, t 


the error arising from variations in the sta! 


of judgment of various instructors 
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Average of intercorrelations between old type and 
new type examinations 


aminations. It is apparent that the new type 
examinations are more reliable or self-consist- 
ent, a fact which has been stressed by Wood, 
Ruch, Toops and others. Furthermore, the 
average of the intercorrelations between the two 
types is +.52. In view of the fact that the old 
type correlates with the new type as closely as 
it does with itself, there seems to be no escape 
from the conclusion that the two types of ex- 
amination are measuring identical things. Such 
a conclusion, of course, holds only for the ex- 
aminations so far used in this one course. 

These results confirm similar findings 
tained by Wood in his studies at Columbia Uni- 
In contemporary civilization he dem- 


ob- 


versity.® 
onstrated that new type examinations correlated 
as closely with old type examinations as did the 
first grading of a set of old type papers with 
a second “blind” grading of the same papers! 
In other courses he demonstrated that new type 
examinations correlate as closely with old type 


4See Wood, op. cit., G. M. Ruch, ‘‘The Im- 
provement of the Written Examination,’’ Scott 
Foresman Co., H. A. Toops, ‘‘ Trade Tests in Edu- 
eation,’’ Teachers College Monographs, Columbia 
University, and Donald G. Paterson, ‘‘ Preparation 
and Use of New Type Examinations,’’ World 
Book Company. 

5See Wood, op. cit., chapters 8-12. 


examinations as the latter correlate with in- 
structors’ estimates of the relative abilities of 
the students. Our own results here reported 
are, perhaps, more significant than those pub- 
lished by Wood, because we have been able to 
alternate and duplicate both types of examina- 
tion, thus more systematically exploring their 
relative reliabilities and intercorrelations. 
The attention of teachers who desire to ex- 
periment with new type examinations is invited 
to this plan of procedure. Its essential feature 
requires that old and new type examinations be 
alternated throughout a course and the results 
analyzed statistically. By such systematic use 
and analysis of both types of examination in a 


variety of courses on the elementary, secondary 
and higher levels of education, we will be able 
to accumulate sufficient information to demon- 
strate conclusively the identity or non-identity 


of the functions measured. It is obvious that 
the results presented in this paper do not settle 
this issue in any final way. However, they do 
serve to shift the burden of proof to those who 
assert that new type examinations measure 
“mere information.” Less of confident a pron 
judgment and more of tentative experimenta- 
tion is clearly indicated. 
Donatp G. PATERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 








